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TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, -LONDON.—The 
PROFESSORSHIP of the ENGiien LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE at this oye ANT. Candidates are 
requested to send in their a cations a testimonials before 
the Mth July next. ATKI 
June 13th, 1839. we to the Council. 


‘BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
HE NEXT MEETING ofthe ASSOCIATION 





ALLADIUM LIFE OFFICE, 


_ 7, WATERLOD-PLACE. 


vy Arbuthno 
n. Sir Edward” fade t, Bart 


pr Gate Bs 
Th $ acquatn Public, that the SECOND SEP- 
TENNIAL Div ISION OF PROFITS has been declared, up to 
the 3ist December, Yi 1838 ; and thet the total additions which have 
n made to Policies in force for fourteen years, amount (on’ 
an average of all ages from 8 to 50 when assured,) to FoRTY- 





wa be patties Ciontoghem, during the Wee 
ay the 26t 
4 Mow ernbers of the i Committee will assemble on the 


preceding Saturday. . . 
Lenten. Ape 12, JAMES YATES, Secretary tothe Council. 
JOHN TAYLOR, Treasurer. 


0 BOOKSELLERS, &c.—To BE DISPOSED OF, 
a first-rate BOOKSELLING BUSINESS, 50 Miles from 
London, established man yours, with an extensive Connexion ; 
comprising Ancient and rn Books and Stationery, together 
with a Library and Reading _oo attached ; coming in about 
3000/.— ress, post paid, A. Z., Messrs. Longman, Orme, 
Co. Paternoster-row, London. 





amount to 586.5 and at age 50, to 1, 1291. ; and other policies in 
proportion. 


CROWN LIFE-ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
33, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
T a SECOND SEPTENNIAL GENERAL 
COURT of PROPRIETORS, held at this Office, on the 24th 
1839. GEORGE HENRY HOOPER, Esq. Chairman 
A Tavision of Profits x the Seven Years ending | the 25th March, 
1839, was announced, and Bonuses, amnonntng rom upwards of 
1. to upwards of 3/. per Cent. perAnnum, on the Sums assured, 
varying with the Age, being e hee on the average, to 33 per 
Cent. on a Premiums he Septennial equa, were 








HE FINE ARTS._TO PARENTS AND 
GUARDIANS.—A Most desirable opportunity_now pre- 
sents itself i ie placing a YOU TH, who has a talent for Drawi na, 
in the family of an Artist of great celebrity, where every atten 
tion will be paid to his instruction in the several branches of 
Drawing, Design, ane ee. sna his moral culture faith- 
id guarded. Prem boarded with the tally, 
For particulars ray (it by fetter, st paid,) to Mr. J. 
Pe awell, Solicitor, 5, King’s Bench-walk, Temple. 
SELECT GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
A CLERGYMAN, Master of Arts, and highly 
graduated, both as a Classic and Mathematician, seven 
ears ——-— | ae at one of our great Public Schools, and 
Teer years and a half Head Master of a Proprietary Grammar 
School, RECEIVES PUPILS, at his residence, in Surrey, i 
a healthy and , eapeee situation, and within a convenient dis- 
tance 0 
The Pupils, ate educated with a careful view to their future 
destination, whether intended for the Public Schools and Uni- 
yersities, or the more general pursuits of active life. In the 
latter case, a prominent feature in the system of education is 
the acquisition of Modern Languages, with several of which the 


"ee al is himself conversant. 
‘or me &e. a ot for the Rev. P. P. Fs at Messrs. Col- 
neghi & Puckle, Coc epar-stzect or ai Soute ‘3 School Library, 


Fleet-street. 
Sales. by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
FINE PRINTS AND — +" PRINTS, 
By Mr tr, SOUTHGATE, at his Roo No. Fleet-street, on 
UESDAY, June 1 coutistiog ofthe ENTIRE REMAINING 
STOCK (by order of the Proprietors) of the splendid Series of 
ICTURESQUE VIEWS in ENGLAND = 
WALES, from the Drawings of J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A.; com: Sper by the Plates of Cities, Palaces, Harbours, 
and Landscapes y the mosteminent Engravers, with Descrip- 
tions b: Loyd 2 ae royal and imperial 4to. and 
lio.—Also K of the highl smterentin and 
1 Work « entitle’ SELECT VIEWS sin'c ECE, en- 
gress in the best line manner, from Drawings f nie 4-5 H. 
Williams, Esq. Edinburgh, with Classical I} see 2 
os. o rial = one royal 4to.; together with the rem 
Ss the PROOF I LUSTRA TIONS of the 
Lit ERARY SOUVENIR, for the Year 1829 to 1834 inginsive. 
ited by Alaric A. .; consisting of Sets 
Gems of Art in fee choicest ‘and rarest states. La whole lotted 
to ot mete baze rs as well as the trade.—_The ENGRAVED 
CcopP ATES of TURNER’S VIEWS and WILLIAMS'S 
GREECE s wilt be sold at the same time, ena liberal terms o’ 
—_ offered.—Specimens of each may be seen at Messrs. Long- 
Co.'s; and at the Auctioneer's, of whom Catalogues 
ones 6d.) may be obtained. 


re on WEDNESDAY, June 19, and 2 following days, 
A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION OF 


BOOKS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 

IN HISTORY, RRR APY VOYAGES. TRAVELS, 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, AND THE ARTS. 
Ma ay be viewed, and Catalonwes cline 6d.) had at ru Rooms. 
Valuations made of Libraries, Printing Establishments, 
alee Office-furniture. 

_aee Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street. 

2 RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, No. 1, Fuuncus-ctesst, Ban«, Lonpon. 
Capital Ong MiLuion. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

A most economical set of Tables—computed — ay for the 
use of this Institution, from authentic and complete data, and 
presenting the lowest rates of Assurance that can be offered without com- 
promising the safety of the Institution 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, 
for securing loans on debts; a less immediate payment being required 
on icy for the whole term of life than in an Office. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, or Quar- 
terly, i — ane sum, or in a limited number of payments. 

rd of Directors in attendance daily at Two o'clock. 
e of the assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

ry 1 claims payable within one month after proof of death. 

otical Attendants remunerated, in all cases, for their reports. 

liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 












































Premium per Cent. per Annum payable during 
Age. | Ist Five |2nd Five | 3rd Five | 4th Five |Remainder 

years. | years. | years. | years. ife. 

£.s.d.|£.8.d. £. 8. d.\£.8.d.| £. 8. d. 
20 11¢6 1 510 11011 116 9 238 
30 164;)112 2 1199 1)274 217 6 
40 1146 1/244 246/)373 434 
50 216 71 39 4 45 5! 5 6 3 613 7 

PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


all Policies Mag the whole qentemenee of Life effected 
previously to the 16th 
t the First Septennial appropriation of Profits, which 

took oe in May, 1832, the Bonusgs to the Policy- Holders 
ranged from 18s. to 12s. per Cent. per Annum on the Sums 
assured, and cnspotel 26 per Cent. on the Premiums paid. 

Prospectus of the Plan and Terms of the Company may be had 
at the Office or of the Agents,.and every practicable facility is 
afforded to Persons desirous of ometiog | Policies. 
T.G NYERS, Secretary. 


OYAL NAVAL, Saari and EAST 
INDIA COMPANY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Under the a3" ws ra of the Queen. 
‘ectors. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Proferic 8 smith, E. H. Royal Engineers, Chairman. 
Col. SirW.Gosset, C.B. K Roy. Engineers, DeputyChairman. 
Capt. the Hon. Lord Adel Mejor-Gepersl Sir J. F. Bur- 


itzclarence, R.N. wn 
a the Right Hon. Sir or Gen. “Gir John Gardiner, 
Cockbi rn, G.C.B. Dep. ~Adjutant-Gen. 
Major-General of Marines. hy re 5 yard, C.B., 
Col. eae Br: ant, C 





Majer. ; Consent Sir James 


Cockburn, Bart. G.C,H. 
Captain Sir Thos. Tro 


4 
5 it. of the is nat 
Lieut. ee Y Hae aunty. 


ext “Colonel ae, East 
ny’s Service. 
Major ‘Shadpell Clerke, K.H. 








.C.M.G. <n ar its z, Hog. MD. RBG. 
Lieat.-Gen. § ir Frederick Wm.| Ca take elville Grindlay, 
..C. H. Inspector- st India Army Agent. 
Fortifications. Wm. Chard, . Navy Agent. 
pectuses and our. information to be obtained at the 
ofice ts 13, Waterloo-; 








nd 


Memorandum,—The Shareholders are ze lafprmod that Interest, 
at the PAE four per cent: per ape ‘ah we Soci, 

» ON. ai 0 ce 
Weeiecaethaeeben ie attr see ad eee 
‘a 1, 1839. WILLIAM DANIELL wateoke 


GREAT ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY}® 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, and 2, Char- 
lotte-row, Mansion House, London. 

This Company, established by act of parliament, affords the 
most perfect security from an ample copital, Cx onl uires, 
— an —-— is for the whole period of life, one hal ofthe 

ry moderate premiums ‘or the first five years after 
the e date of the policy, the other half may remain, subject to ae 
payment of interest at 5 per cent. » to be d 
death, or may previously be paid off at convenience. 

It obviously becomes easy for a person of very moderate in- 
come tosecure, by this arrangement, a provision for his family ; 
and —_ he My any time after effecting the insurance succee 
to, 0 oqguire fortune, he may relinquish his policy, havin 
be nf paid one ‘halt the premiums for the first five years, instea: 

e whole, as in all other Companies. 

Thus a man of twenty-five years old may, by an annual pay- 
ment of 28/. 16s. 3d. for the first five years, afterwards the full 
premium of 571. 12s. 6d. P'yo les th secure to his widow and children 
at his death pagent @ of no less than 3000/., subject only to the 
deduction of 144/. 1s, 3d., being the amount of premium unpaid. 

This Company nee out in various other respects, great in- 
ducements to fo the a Suty i ‘When such facilities are afforded, it 
is clearly a moral duty in every parent who is not ofa 








AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFFICE, No. 12, Chatham- 
place, Blackfriars, London. ° areca L, 500,000/. 


George Alfred Muskett, E 
William Butterworth Bayley! 
ig en, E ‘omas Willis Muskett, Esq. 
James Stewart, Esq. M.P. 
Kdward = Esa. Major Willock, K.L.S. 
Colonel Luard 


ADVAN TAGES OFFERED BY THIS SOCIETY, 

A couple paying a yearly premium, or a single sum, varyin 
according to age te. g. supposing the wife 21, 8¢. 1 . 6d. annua 
payment, or 1341. in one sum), would 4-4 to each of 
their future Children, however 2 
years, or any other sum in proportion 

ersons depending on income may, ata trifling cost, secure, at 
agiven time, a sum sufficient to give all their Boys a C ollegiate 
or Professional Education, and a Portion to each of their Girls, 

Guardians, Trustees, &c. may thus provide for apprenticeship 
fees without diminishing the from rok g necessary to start their 
Wards in business, 


. M.P. Chairman. 
‘sq. Deputy Chairman 





All persons may on easy terms insure their lives at this Office 
for the benefit of their families 


Examples of Life “Assurance for 1001, 








Age. | 30 | 40 50 | 60 
panoual, [es 4 7 |¢3 0 3|£4 4 9 |£6 26 


Annuities of all kinds are also granted by the Societ: 
OHN CAZEN VE. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 

of PERSONS IMERISONED for SMALL DEBTS, through- 
out ENGLAND and WALES, established 1772. 

President—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
mete: 
Lord Kenyon. Sir Francis Burdett, Bart.M.P. 
Right Hon. aR. Peel, Bt. M.P. Charles Edward d Figou, Esq. 
Sr tpnemie Bond Cabbell, pn KS. 
pe... ~ia hn Pe .,and Colin Mackenzie, Esq. 

At ‘a MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Cravencstreet, on 
Wednesday. the 5th day of June, 1839, the Cases of 98 Petitioners 
were considered, of which 73 were approved, 10 rejected, 6 in- 
admissible, and 9 deferred for inquiry 

ven ce the Meeting held on the ist of May, NINETY-FOUR 

EBTORS, of whom 70 had Wives and 193 Children, have been 
pe he from the Prisons of England and Wales, the expense 
of whose liberation, including every charge connected with the 

was 37. Ms. 8d., and the following 





, 3 received since the last Report: 
Mrs. B. L, P. -+eeee+s oe A. £ 


Mrs. IMIUT «2-0 cecreseccccsccccsces 
The Rev. Philip 8. Dodd. 
Richard Pyrens, Esq..+ceeeesee 
‘Thomas yn Bothamiey. Es 
Miss Raymond .... 
The Trustees of B 
rl of Falmouth....... 
The Rev. Benjamin Maddock, Vicar ‘of Tadcaster, 
Voqnensee, per ‘Treasurer ..» ° 
Mrs. Clyatt .e+eeeeereereeeee 
Mrs. E. Papillon. 
Isaac Virgoe, Esq.....--eessseeseeses wececqooses 
John R. Seymour, Esq., per Messrs. Hammersley..A 
A.R. Dpermend, Seq. per anaes. Drummond....A. 


4% eos ooee 
Rr Gia CS Cramer, per ditto 
a hp Trevelyan, per ditto.. 
Trevelyan, per ditto ....- 
y Rev. Wm. Vaux, per Mess 
David Pennant, Esq., per di j 
Benefactions are received by n B Cabbell, oq. ) 
4 Treasurer, No. 1, Brick court. Temple: also - the follo . 
ors :—Messrs. Cocks, Dorrien, Drummonds, Herries, 
Hemmbereleys. Hoares, Whitmore, vores and bythe Secretaryé 
No. 7, Craven-street, Strand, where the Books may be seen by 
those who are inclined to su ton the °C very Xi ang wheve the 
Society meet on the firs ne: Ry. in Witt ol 
A JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 


GEOLOGY OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 


Just published, 
A GEOLOGICAL SECTIONAL MODEL o. 
ALUM BAY and HEADEN HILL, illustrating the pe- 
culiar Spare Vertical and Horizontal Stratitcations 
Series of Specimens-in various sized Cabinets, arranged, with - 
descriptive Catalogue of the Strata of these interestin, Locali- 
ties, tthe Cha a complete and instructive Illustration of the Beds 
above the Chalk, and the Geology of the Island.—Specimens of 
all the various Geol egical Formations of England, with their 
Fossils systematically arranged, according to the latest disco- 
veries, in Cabinets of various sizes, from 30s. to 5l. by 
F.G.S. Cambridge. ad of ‘Messrs. Jones, Opticians 8, 30, 
Holborn-hill ; Mawe, Strand ; Hellyer's Library, Ryde; Moir's 
Library, Cowes; and of Mr. Stebbing, Optician, Southampton. 
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fortune, but of an income, however moderate, to insure his life 
for asum which may —_ a comfortable provision for his family. 





s of Premi 
Age. Withent profits ‘With p rofits. 
25. 118 £2 : i per cent. 
een “ 3 1Osssoesssess 2 2 =_ 
40. 219 3 3 4 -_ 
= 9 4 M4 : _ 





ee C15 Beccccccsecee 
p meen = are granted on very fiberal terms. 





Honorary Presidents 

Earl of eat Lord Viscount Bestner, M.P. 

Earl of C ford rd Eighinctce ‘on 

Earl Leven rm? Melville. Belhaven and Stenton. 

Ear! of Norbury. sors . H. Dalrymple, Bart. 

Lord Viscount Falkland. 

James Stuart. a 4 Chairman. 
William vresnet, Esq. Deput 

Charles Downes, seoree Huntly Ge Gordon , Esq. 
Morton Balmanno, derick Chas. Maitland, Esq. 
Alexander Balmanno, Esq. Hamilton Blair Avene, Esq. 
Samuel Anderson, . 
Charles Graham, Esq. John Ritchie. 

Frederick H. Thomson, Esq. a = Herters-street. 





Reside! 





EDW D, Esq. 
Brey inhonaiion a vi Bee bes sforded We pe oF to the Resi- 
dent Director, Edward terloo-place, London. 


Lately pyblished;in thick Svo. price 21s. cloth, 
HE APOSTOLICAL AUTHORITY’ of the» 
EPISTLE to he HEBREWS ; an Inguiry, in which 
received title of the Greek Epistle is vindicated against 
cavils of objectors.ancient and modern, from Origen to Sir J. 
La haelis, chiefly upon grounds of internal evidence hithe 
nnoticed ; comprising a comparative Analysis of the style and. - 
stragtune of this a spe of the undisputed Epistles of ~ a 
Sah tending to throw | we their interpretation. By th 
. CHARLES FORST eR D. Rector of Stisted, Essex, ena 
one of the Six Preachers in the Cathedral of Christ, ( aes 
London: Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row 


REV. HENRY WOOQDWARD'S NEW VOLUME OF 
LECTURES. 
1. duodecimo, cloth lettered, price 6s. 


f Nes: 'SHUNAMMITE ; a Series of Le 
2 Kings IV., Matt. B the. ev. HENRY Wo" pose dt 
formerly of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Mector o 
Pothard. in the Cieone of Cashel. 
the same Author. 

1. Essays, Thoughts, and Refections, ahd Sermons 
on Various Subjects. vo. 3rd edition, 12s. boards. 

8. Sermons on Various Subjects; with Three Lec- 











m. on the First Chapter of the Buok of Ruth. 8vo. 2nd edit. 
10s, 6d. boards. 
| ‘London: Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 
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Now ready, illustrated by 18 8 coloured Plates, 18s. cloth, lettered, 
ECTURES on DISEASES of the EYE, 
delivered at Guy's Hospi 
OHN MORGAN, F.L.S. 
Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, ‘ aoe Te Lecturer on Surgery at that 
Sen Highley, 32, Fleet- street. 
. price 7s. 6d. with Plates 
N the DISEASES of WOM EN; 
ining the ROR LEE ae yar 
F.R.S. 





Letters on Midwifery at St. ye, 's Hospital. 
8. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 


On the Ist of June vas published. Cy - i 6d, ining 24 
a 





MR. ROBERTSON’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in3 vols. post 8vo 
OLOMON SEESA W. 
By the Senior Author of‘ Letters on Paraguay.” 
With Illustrative Etchi 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
ALGIERS, 
Now re in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
SIX YEARS RESIDENCE in ALGIERS. 

Mrs. BROUGHTON. 


rmission R wl Royal Highness the 
e833 0 





Dedicated, by nell 





ustrations, rt6 
GENERAL OUTLINE of the ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. By Professor RYMER JONES. 

This work will comprise, in one volume, the structure and 
economy of every class of living beings, and their adaptation to 
the circumstances in which they are severally destined to exist. 
The principles of Zoological arrangement will be developed ; 
and in order to render the work as intelligible as possible to 
unscientific readers, a Gomer of Technical Terms will be sup- 
plied in the Concinding F' 

n Van V ours, 1, Paternoster-row. 
IMPOR TANT TO YOUNG MEN AND INSTRUCTORS 
OF Y “4 Li a 
Just published, price 
HE DIFFICULTIES of ENGLISH GRAM. 
MAR and PUNCTUATION REMOVED. For Beginners 
and Unsuccessful Learners 
oy BEST DAVIDSON, 
bs Pit came at the same time concise, without burthening 
the mind.”"— York Courant. 

“We conceive the author to have rendered literature a ser- 
vice in the publication of this boak. T he principles conveyed 
are V mm 2 and effectively brou; = out.” *— Leeds Times. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & and Hi Adams & Co. 


PORES PON 8vo. with Frontigis and Vignette, price 9s. 
ORESTON: or, the LORD of the 
ANOR. A Tale of Humanity 

“ This is a very able work, and calculated o do a great deal 
of good. Its excellence consists in the reasonableness of its 
views—in the truth of its feeling—in the beauty of its language 
—but above all, in that tone of pure and high morality which 
denounces, with an uaneptins pen, the selfishness which de- 
grades our social system.” —Morning Hera 

Joseph Rickerby, Bhorhonratiane, King William-street, City. 


EY eae in | vol. post Svo. BC 8s. cloth 
A } to the HEBREW CRIPTURES ; 
being an Explanation of every Word in the order in 
which it occurs; to which is prefixed a short but compendious 
Hebrew Grammar, without points ; with some Remarks on Chal- 
dee, prefixed to the Book o} Daniel. ‘The whole adapted to the 
Jse of Learners, and even of those who have not the Benefit of a 
Master. By the Rev. JAMES PROSSER, A.M. Perpetual Curate 
of Loudwater, Bucks. 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth; but the word of 
our God Shall stand for ever.”"—Isaiah, xl. 8. 
“ If instructors of youth were to begin with teaching that ori- 
inal and sacred language, the Hebrew, and then descend to the 
jreek and Latin, it would be the means of making those who 
have the benefit of a learned education not only better gram- 
marians, but, what is of infinitely greater consequence, sounder 
divines and better Christians.’’—Purkhurst's Preface to Hebrew 
Grammar. Fourth Edition. 
ondon : pence & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 


large vols. 8vo. 36s. boa 

ROOFS aol ILLUS’ TRATIONS of the AT- 
TRIBUTES of GOD, from the Facts and Laws of the 
Physical Universe, bolen, the Foundation of Natural and Re- 

Kas. pages. By JOHN MACCULLOCH, M.D. F.ILS. F.L.S. 

* IOs 
* We cannot refrain, while we are at all on the subject of 
natural religion, from recommending the late Dr. Macculloch’s 
three volumes, entitled * Proofs and Illustrations of the Attri- 
butes of God ;’ they are the ripe fruits of long and earnest study, 

replete with interesting research and multifarious information.’ 

— British Critie. 

* The talented writer of this inimitable work is no more; but 
stupendous is the monument which his genius has erected, Such 
an exuberance of ability flows through every part of these ela- 
borate volumes, that it is difficult to make a selection for the 
purposes of a review; for the great extent to which these re- 
searches have been carried compels us to be restricted in our 
remarks, and unwillingly to pass by much which would gratify 
the general reader.’’"—Church of England Quarterly Review, 

London: Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternostgr-row. 
BORIGINES PROTECTION SOCLETY’S 
PUBLICATIONS, 
To be had at Messrs. Ball & Co.'s, 34, Paternoster-row ; and at 
the Society's Office, 4, Blomtield-street. 
Constitution of the Society and Address, 1837. 3d. 
Report of the Parliamentary Committee on Abori- 
oe Tribes, with Comments. 1837. 2s. 6d. 
Appeal on Behalf of the Hottentots recently 
settled near the Great Fish River, South Africa. 1838. Id. 
The First Annual Report of the Society, 1838. 1s, 


Peas Second Annual Report of the Society, 1839. 


«Monthly Extracts, Nos. I. & II. 1839. 6d. each. 
Report on the Aborigines of the Australias. 

















1833. 6d. 
Report on the Indians of Upper Canada. 1839, Gd. 
Mr. Martin’s a of India. 1839. 3d. 
ust publishe 
EARDEN’S’ “MISCELLANY, Vou. I 
Edited by the Rev. HENRY AL FORD, 
Vicar of W ymeswontt, 1 “pertonhice. 
Price, in fancy boards, 6s. 6d. . VIL, being “the first of 
Vol. 11., will appear July Ist, price “ 
London: Orr & Co., and Hamilton & Co. ; ; Nottingham, W. 





pa 
bc Dearion has some capital reading.” —Glouces'er Journal. 
“If abilities of ahigh and varied order can command success, 
it will be obtained by Dearden’s Miscellany.”"—Kelso Chronicle. 
s agreeable and spirited periodical. "Nottingham Journ. 
we “Supe rior to any of our London periodicals.”’"— Weekly TrueSun, 
* Ahealthy spirit pervades this periodical.""—Newcas'leCourant, 
“Ie will add another wreath to the galaxy of periodicals.”— 
€ valed: onian Meicu 
“It does gre at ¢ cre dit to the enterprise of the publisher and the 
talents of the contri butors, and is greatly superior to not a few 
of the poctropetits an magazines.”"—Cheltenham Chronicle, 
“ This inte an nt, entertaining, and cheap periodical.” — Edin- 
burgh Observe 
“Tt is edites d with spirit, and the articles are well written."— 
Limerick Standard. 














uc: 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers.’ Conduit-street. 
Quarto, price 2/. 2s. 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES PRINTED. 
ATALOGUE of the LIBRARY at ABBOTS- 
FORD, with a copious Index 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker & Co. London. 
This day is published, 
OETHE'S FAUST. Translated into English 
Verse, with copious Notes. By J. BIRCH, » Esq. r 
" 128. cloth ; or embellished with 29 Engr: avings on Steel, by 
J. Brain, pier "M. Retzsch, 16s. ; India proofs, 1/. 
"Black & Armstrong, 8, Wellington-street, Strand. 
Now ready, with 22 scans and 60 Woodcuts, from the Author's 
ketches, roy 
XCURSION MINOR, 
CHARLES FELLOWS, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, with Fite, and “= gatively new Map by John 
wsmit 
BUENOS. Os AYRES, and the "PROVINCES of 
LA PLA 
By sik WOODBINE PARISH, K.C.H., 
Many Years H.M. Chargé d’ Affaires in that Republic. 
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REVIEWS 


Vie du Cardinal Cheverus. Par J. Huen-Du- 
bourg, &c. Paris. London: Dulau. 

The Life of Cardinal Cheverus, Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, and formerly Bishop of Boston. 
By J. Huen-Dubourg, Priest, &c. Trans- 
lated by E. Stewart. Boston, Munroe & Co. 
London, Wiley & Putnam. 


Tue chief defects of this work may be comprised 
in two words,—it is Sectarian and French. It 
is enthusiastic and flourishing in a degree which 
is really amusing, till it becomes tedious even 
to those who know how worthy the illustrious 
subject of the memoir was of all praise. Che- 
verus was indeed an eminently good man, a 
model of a Christian gentleman, a glorious orna- 
ment to the Church Universal, as wel! as to the 
Roman Catholic part of it. He belonged to the 
same order as Fenelon, Vincent de Paul, Bel- 
sunce, “ Marseilles’ good bishop.” But Huen- 
Dubourg, the worthy priest and biographer, has 
not sufficiently understood, that all this might 
be made apparent, without a continual flourish 
of trumpets. There is neither moderation nor 
interruption to his torrent of amiability. 

We have spoken of the Cardinal as an extra- 
ordinary man, and compared him to Fenelon. 
He was like Fenelon in the singular perfection 
and charm of his character. There was about 
him still more of positive, active, indefatigable 

oodness. He had a fine vigorous mind, sedu- 
ously cultivated, with almost too much (as he 
thought himself,) of a scholar’s ambition. But 
he lacked the spirituality of Fenelon. ‘The latter 
was speculative and imaginative: he dived deep 
and soared high. Cheverus was more content 
with common-place. He thought like other 
men. He felt like them—only more intensely, 
and more continually. His strength was in ac- 
tion; action by no means uninformed, and just 
such and so much as was wanted to keep even 
pace with duty and feeling. Dugald Stewart tells 
us how to prevent sensibility degenerating into 
sentimentalism. His creed is, that the habit of 
relieving, practically and promptly, the sufferings 
we see and feel, strengthens the feeling faculty, 
while it checks that morbid exhibition, or exer- 
cise of the mere theory of it, which we call sen- 
timentalism. Cheverus was an eminent example 
of this, While so many men, so great a majority 
of men think or feel, or act, too exclusively, too 
disproportionally, the Cardinal was one of those 
few, in whom thought, feeling, and action were 
trained and disciplined, and each in close sym- 
pathy the one with the others; none of them 
wanting, none of them beyond control. His sen- 
sibility was strengthened by the activity which 
indulged without spoiling it. He was too prac- 
tical to be sentimental. At the same time, 
perhaps, his practical habits stood in the way of 
that higher philosophy, which we have said the 
Cardinal showed little of, but which Fenelon dis- 
me to a signal extent. Cheverus may have 
ad the elements in him, but he had other more 
exiyeant. His positive, active instincts were too 
strong to leave i contented with anything but 
their constant, complete gratification: he must 
be always executing what he was always feeling; 
he must “go about doing good.” But we are 
chiming in with Dubourg’s strain, so attractive, 
we confess, is the theme. Lest, therefore, the 
reader should think us too enthusiastic, we shall 
summon into this criticak court, one who knew 
him well. A few years after Cheverus, who spent 
twenty-seven years in Boston, U.S. left that city, 
the great Unitarian minister spoke thus of him 
—it is in his Essay on Fenelon :— 

“Has not the metropolis of New England wit- 


nessed a sublime example of Christian virtue in a 
Catholic bishop? Who among our religious teachers 
would solicit a comparison between himself and the 
devoted Cheverus? This good man, whose virtues 
and talents have now raised him to high dignities in 
church and state, who now wears in his own country 
the joint honours of an Archbishop and a Peer, lived 
in the midst of us, devoting his days and nights, and 
his whole heart, to the service of a poor and unedu- 
cated congregation. We saw him declining, in a 
great degree, the society of the cultivated and re- 
fined, that he might be the friend of the ignorant 
and friendless; leaving the circles of polished life, 
which he would have graced, for the meanest hovels ; 
bearing with a father’s sympathy the burdens and 
sorrows of his large spiritual family ; charging him- 
self alike with their temporal and spiritual concerns; 
and never discovering, by the faintest indication, 
that he felt his fine mind degraded by his seemingly 
humble office. This good man, bent on his errands 
of mercy, was seen in our streets under the most 
burning sun of summer, and the fiercest storms of 
winter, as if armed against the elements by the 
power of charity. He has left us; but not to be for- 
gotten. He enjoys among us what to such a man 
must be dearer than fame. His name is cherished, 
where the great of this world are unknown. It is 
pronounced with blessings, with grateful tears, with 
sighs for his return, in many an abode of sorrow and 
want.” 

What a beautiful picture of Christianity, of 
humanity, is this: a double portrait, indeed; 
scarcely less honourable to the one party than to 
the other. And the Cardinal deserved the libe- 
rality, as much as he did the compliments. He 
onl in the same spirit have spoken of the Uni- 
tarian minister, alee like circumstances. He 
was Catholic in nature, not less than in name. 
According to all the accounts concerning him, 
he was a man whom we should call “all heart,” 
only that this would be doing him injustice,— 
for he was just as much, as we have hinted, “ all 
head,”’—just as much “ all execution,” all body: 
in fact, just as much of either as was required 
by occasion, occasion continually watched for 
and always responded to. Such a portraiture, as 
we have said,—being true—is worthy of all admi- 
ration. Good, and pretty good, and very good 
men, are common enough, as the world goes; 
but there is a greatness in goodness, as much as 
there is in mere intellect, or in any branch or 
part, or act of it. But let us hear Dubourg. 
Having spoken of the Cardinal’s learning, intel- 
lectual habits, and accomplishments as a man of 
society and the world, he thus proceeds :— 

“ A noble heart, and filled with lofty sentiments, 
a stranger to all the littleness of vanity, self-love, 
and self-seeking ; a generous heart, eager to do good 
to all men to the extent of his ability, and exceed- 
ingly grateful for the least benefit received from 
them. It was his principle, that, as the benefactor 
ought to forget the service he has had the happiness 
to render, and never allude to it, so the person ob- 
liged ought, on the contrary, to bear it always in 
mind, and show, on every occasion, that he still 
remembers it. On this principle he invariably prac- 
tised. After conferring a benefit, he seemed to be 
the person obliged, and redoubled his attention and 
zeal. So, after receiving a favour, often even after 
any slight token of interest and good-will, his grati- 
tude and affection were secured to you for ever. 
Hence his eagerness to welcome, and invite to his 
table, all the English or Irish whom he happened to 
meet. ‘That people,’ said he, ‘ received me with so 
much kindness, and treated me with so much indul- 
gence, that I am always happy in having an oppor- 
tunity to manifest my gratitude to the nation, in the 
person of any individual member of it.’ He pos- 
sessed a tender and susceptible heart ; but his sensi- 
bility was not that weakness which enervates the 
soul, and destroys resolution ; it was the tenderness 
of charity; the same sensibility which made our 
Lord weep for Lazarus dead, and over unbelieving 
Jerusalem. He had no sympathy with those hard 
hearts which make it a system, and, as it were, a 





religious duty, to be cold in their attachments, and 





not to weep for those they love, when separated 
from them by death or any other event. ‘ Religion,’ 
said he, ‘is love itself; it does not destroy what is 
tender and affectionate in the heart ; it only purifies 
and sanctifies it.’ His sensibility increased with his 
age, and, towards the latter part of his life, the least 
thing moved him to tears. Hence we may form some 
idea of the nature of his friendship. He was, indeed, 
an exemplification of Fenelon’s remark, that ‘ no- 
thing is so tender, so sincere, so fervid, so gentle, so 
amiable, and so affectionate, as a heart filled and 
animated by a friendship purified by religion.” His 
affection was so frank, cordial, and disinterested, that 
the more he was known, the better he was always 
loved, and no one who had once loved him-could 
ever become alienated from him. He was, as has 
been said of the Archbishop of Cambray, every- 
thing amiable and engaging, that the most noble, 
gentle, and susceptible soul could render him. We 
have seen some persons taking the voyage from the 
United States to Bordeaux, merely to enjoy his 
society for a few weeks; others coming to take up 
their residence in that city, that they might never be 
separated from him; so powerful was the enchant- 
ment he threw over the intercourse of friendship.” 


All this we believe. Dubourg, in his more 
narrow and Sectarian spirit, says a good deal 
about the prejudices of the Americans against 
the Catholics. But the facts continually con- 
tradict the theory. Thus, when it was pro- 
posed to erect a Catholic church, at Boston, the 
first subscriber was the President, John Adams; 
and Dubourg allows that “such an example on 
the part of the Protestant chief magistrate of a 
nation almost wholly Protestant, could not but 
find imitators :” and that “ men were everywhere 
eager to subscribe liberally to the project.” But 
it is needless to pursue the theme. Dubourg 
means well enough, but he finds it hard to get 
off his stilts—to divest himself of his old fash- 
ioned Catholic costume: He goes on talking 
about persecution, and proving the contrary, like 
aman in his sleep. So much for the force of 
habit. Nothing of this do we ever hear from the 
bishop himself. He suspects and accuses no 
one; his heart would not admit such a feeling. 
This, indeed, was the great secret of his popula- 
rity and his usefulness,—the boundless, benig- 
nant, fervent, serene charity, which hoped and 
believed all things, and thought no ill of his 
neighbours: and neighbour with him was but 
another name for man. On one occasion, he 
said, “I don’t know how it is, but everybod 
humours me:” we can see very easily how it 
was; how it could not be otherwise; how he 
earned the precious sobriquet of the “good 
archbishop” at Bordeaux. Scenes simple as the 
following Tet us into the philosophy of the matter, 
and, simple as they are, there is a romance in 
them. At Montauban his fame had long pre- 
ceded him. When he went there, to assume 
the new bishopric, the whole country turned out to 
meet him. ‘Then comes the solemn entrée :— 


“When he arrived before the door of the cathe- 
dral, he threw himself on his knees, to invoke the 
divine benediction upon his church, his flock, and 
his official career. After a fervent prayer, he en- 
tered the church, deeply moved ; and, having gone 
into the pulpit, he exclaimed, in a voice trembling 
with emotion, ‘What happiness I feel, my dear 
children in Jesus Christ, in finding myself in the 
midst of the beloved flock which Providence has 
vouchsafed to confide to my care! Your eagerness 
to receive me, and to testify to me your filial love, 
awaken in me the most grateful emotions. I per- 
ceive that your affection for me equals my love for 
you. You are my children, my friends; and I am 
your father,—your most devoted friend. I desire 
henceforth to live only for you, to watch over and 
provide for your spiritual good, to console this dio- 
cese for its long widowhood since the loss of its first 
pastor, and I would gladly give my life for your 
happiness and salvation.’ Then, pouring forth the 
tenderness and affection which filled his heart, he 
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addressed the various authorities, and the whole 
people, in terms the most affectionate and paternal. 
He did not even forget the Protestants, who are con- 
siderably numerous in the diocese of Montauban, and 
testified to them, that day, the interest he felt in 
them. ‘There is,’ said he, ‘an interesting portion 
of the inhabitants of this diocese, who, although 
strangers to our communion, ought not to be so to 
our affections. I wish also to be to them a father 
and a friend ; happy, should I one day be permitted 
to unite them all to our faith, as we ought to include 
them in our charity.” 

This was no “ sounding brass” in the Cardinal. 
It was seldom that he said so much, but he was 
always doing more. By his fruits men judged 
him, not his words. Here, too, he continued to 
keep up his activity. He preached incessantly, 
but this was not the tithe of his labour :— 

“To traverse his diocese in every direction, to 
become acquainted with its pastors, to find out its 
wants, to observe its spirit, and to dispense, through 
the rite of confirmation, the grace of which a bishop 
is the minister, was what he regarded as his first 
duty ; and, while he acquitted himself of it with in- 
defatigable zeal, it may also be said, that it afforded 
him the sweetest consolation; for, wherever he 
went, he was received with the same enthusiasm, and 
the same hearty welcome, and left, at parting, the 
same regrets. * * Even the Protestants manifested 
on every occasion their respect and attachment to 
him ; they emulated the zeal of the Catholics, and 
both seemed to belong to the same flock, under the 
guidance of the same beloved pastor. ‘There are 
no longer any Protestants at Montauban,’ said a de- 
puty of that city to one of the King’s ministers; 
* we are all Bishop's people.’ * * If he heard of any 
difference in a family or parish, his love suggested a 
thousand kind devices to effect a reconciliation. * * 
One day he learned that the mayor of a certain 
city was at variance and open war with his curate. 
He went immediately to see him, and said to him, 
‘Sir, I have a great favour to ask of you; you will 
perhaps think me indiscreet, but I expect much 
from your kindness.’ The mayor, almost beside 
himself, and much confused, protested that there was 
nothing he should not be disposed to do for a prelate 
so revered. ‘ Ah, well,’ said the Bishop, throwing 
himself on his neck, and embracing him, ‘ the favour 
I ask of you is to carry this kiss of peace to your 
curate.’ The mayor promised, kept his word, and a 
reconciliation took place.” 

The poor seemed to be his special wards. No 
sufferers escaped him. A flood occurred at Mont- 
auban. Multitudes were deprived of homes 
and shelter. At once— 

“The episcopal palace was transformed into a 
hospital ; more than three hundred poor people were 
received there, and distributed in its various halls. 
A poor woman remained at the door of the palace ; 
she dared not enter, because she was a Protestant. 
The Bishop heard of it, and ran to seek her himself, 
saying, ‘Come, we are all brethren, especially in the 
hour of misfortune ;’ and carried her into one of the 
halls, with her companions in misfortune. During 
the whole time that the inundation lasted, the good 
Bishop kept these unfortunate people in his palace, 
and took care of them with the tenderness of a 
mother. He visited them many times each day, 
censoled them with affectionate tenderness, was 
caiefal that there should always be a good fire in 
each hall, so that they might not suffer from the 
cold; fed them with the best his house afforded, 
sometimes serving them himself, and distributing 
among them wine and money ; and when, the waters 
having subsided and the river retired to its channel, 
they were able to return to their habitations, he 
opened a subscription for their benefit, which he 
headed himself, and called upon the wealthy to aid 
the good work. His own example had spoken 
powerfully to the hearts of all, and the rich respond- 
ed to the appeal. A considerable sum was deposited 
in his hands, which he divided among the sufferers. 
* * So admirable an act of charity was soon known 
in all parts of France ; Charles the Tenth heard of 
it, and hastened to express to Bishop Cheverus how 
much it had affected him ; adding to this letter the 
sum of 5,000 franes, to indemnify him, at least in 
part, for the expense he had incurred on this occa- 





sion. The 5,000 francs were no sooner received, 
than they were distributed among the poor.” 

In America he had lived, as he liked to do, in 
less style, but the spirit was the same :— 

“ He had but one small room, and, in showing it 
to strangers who came to visit him, he used to say, 
with a pleasant smile, ‘ You see here the Episcopal 
palace ; it is open to everybody. * * Yet, although 
everything was poor in his abode, everything was 
neat; though all was simple, yet all was decent. 
His table, always frugal, was more or less poorly 
supplied according to his resources, which consisted 
wholly of voluntary contributions from his flock. 
Nevertheless, he always admitted to it whoever hap- 
pened to come; and the pleasure of enjoying his 
society, or sometimes even the wish to make sure 
that he had what was necessary, brought guests to it 
every day. Every Sunday and holiday, he invited 
to his table the Catholics who lived at too great a 
distance from the church to return home to dine; 
and, however numerous they might be, he gave them 
all a dinner, with an air of cordiality which delighted 
them.” 

M. Dubourg states, that when in America he 
habitually sawed his own wood—sometimes, we 
may add, that of the invalid poor. Let us, how- 
ever, get back to France again. When the cho- 
lera was raging there, the authorities at Bor- 
deaux— 

“Proposed to establish a house of relief in each 
quarter, where those attacked by the cholera might 
be received and attended, until they could be trans- 
ferred to the general hospital. A suitable house had 
already been found in all the different quarters, ex- 
cept the third, in which the archiepiscopal palace is 
situated, and in which the city authorities had in 
vain sought a situation. The Archbishop, learning 
this, immediately hastened to offer his palace, de- 
claring that he should esteem himself happy and 
honoured to-have it converted into a hospita] for his 
sick brethren, and also to serve them himself as an 
attendant, in case of need. All the city authorities, 
deeply affected by so generous an offer, which they 
accepted with gratitude, came in a body to thank 
the prelate, who had shown himself so truly the 
pastor and the father of his people. Beds were car- 
ried to the archiepiscopal palace, with whatever was 
necessary to the care of the sick; and over the gate 
of entrance were inscribed these words, House of 
Relief.” 

We have hinted at an improvement in the 
Cardinal's style of living in France. Something 
of this was necessary. The palace, for instance, 
belonged to his office; but after all, few of our 
prelates would think much of his grandeur. 
For example :— 

“He had only two servants, one for the kitchen, 
and another to attend him in his chamber and at 
table. ‘This man, said he, laughing, ‘is called my 
valet de chambre ; but he has never served me in that 
capacity; he has never even seen me, except when 
I was completely dressed.’ He did not call upon 
his servants except when it was unavoidable ; and his 
principle was, to do everything he could for himself : 
‘It is the way,’ said he, ‘to be always served to 
one’s mind.’ Hence, he was not above getting wood 
himself to put upon the fire, or going to the kitchen 
to give notice of the number of guests invited, or to 
ask for anything that he wanted. When any one 
wished to speak with him, there were no hours of 
audience to be observed, no lackeys to introduce, no 
waiting in an ante-chamber, unless, at the moment, 
he was engaged with some other person, and then he 
put an end to the conversation as soon as possible, 
that he might keep noone waiting. People went to 
his house as children go to that of a father, at all 
hours, and without ceremony.” 

On the same principle, we are told, that— 

“He made but one meal a day; taking nothing 
ordinarily before noon, and hardly anything at night; 
and besides, as he did the honours of his table him- 
self at dinner, he ate but little, being wholly taken 
up in helping his guests, and seeing that no one 
wanted anything. His body was accustomed to every 
privation, as well as to every suffering.” 

But our admiration of the character displayed 
in this volume must not tempt us to any farther 





use of its contents: we have quoted enough to 
justify even our high praise of the “good 
bishop.” There is a kind of goodness, we know, 
which wearies through insipidity ; but our office 
has been poorly discharged, if such is the im- 
pression concerning our subject. There never 
was more sound common sense, wholesome 
vigour, or manliness, in any man, than in Che- 
verus. He was not merely what we have chosen 
chiefly to dwell on, but much beside. He was 
not only energetic as well as amiable-—a man 
of action as well as of feeling,—but in none of 
the capacities he was called on to fill, was he 
found wanting or ever at a loss. So it was in 
the highest society as the lowest—with rich 
and poor alike—with the savages of his Ameri- 
can diocese, and in the colleges and saloons of 
Paris—in the hospital, or at the dinner-party— 
with the humblest inquirer for salvation, and the 
sharpest opponent of his doctrines. At ease in 
all these situations, he lost in none of them,—not 
in the meanest, the dignity, or in the proudest, 
the modesty which distinguished him. Such a 
man could neither offend friends, nor stir up 
enemies: “ everybody humoured him,” even in 
politics and great affairs. In state concerns, as 
in religion, he made no concessions or conceal- 
ments of principle: he allowed none to be made: 
and yet he contrived (if we may apply such a 
term to one who had no contrivance about him) 
to be in the good graces of every administration 
as of every denomination,—as much so as Talley- 
rand himself. Deeply attached to Charles and 
his fortunes, he denied it not; yet it was M. 
Dupin, in 1835, who proposed him for Cardinal 
—it was Louis Philippe who procured him the 
hat. The latter wrote himself to the Pope, and 
grounded his request— 

“ On the virtues which for a long time had mark. 
ed him out for the veneration of the faithful; upon 
the exalted qualities of which he had given an illus- 
trious example in the midst of the churches of 
France, after having edified a part of the new world ; 
upon the wisdom and the talents with which he exer- 
cised the holy ministry, and his ardent and enlight- 
ened zeal for religion.” 

In like manner, Cheverus could agree with 
republicans and monarchists equally well. 

“He had passed [says Dubourg] twenty-seven 
years in America, happy and tranquil under a repub- 
lican government, which declared him one of its best 
citizens, many believed him to be the partisan of 
liberal political institutions ; but he never indulged 
in theories of his own upon the best form of govern- 
ment.” 

More definitely, we are told, that— 

“With the free government of the United States, 
he acknowledged that he was satisfied ; but added, 
at the same time, that to attempt to introduce such 
a system into France, with the ideas and manners 
that prevailed there, would be to introduce anarchy 
and confusion. ‘In France,’ he said, ‘they do not 
understand at all what liberty is; every one desires 
liberty for himself and those of his own opinion ; but 
restraint and oppression for others, and especially for 
the clergy.’ ” 

Here, however, we must take leave of the 
“ good bishop.” 








A Treatise on the Industry of Nations. By 
J. S. Eisdell, Esq. 2vols. Whittaker & Co. 
Arts and Artisans, at Home and Abroad. By 


J. C. Symons, Esq. Edinburgh, Tait. 
Tue most important and novel proposition dis- 
cussed by Mr. Eisdell is, that ‘‘the natural rate 
of the progress of the powers of industry to pro- 
vide subsistence for increasing numbers, is not 
only equal to, but exceeds, the natural and or- 
dinary progress of population.” If this can be 
demonstrated, Mr. Symons’s sources of alarm, 
“the fearful increase of our population—the re- 
stricted amount of our means of sustenance— 
the precarious position of our commerce, and the 
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agitated and morbid condition of our artisan 
millions,”—must have arisen, not from the na- 
tural and spontaneous developement of circum- 
stances, but from the influence of perturbating 
causes. Mr. Symons has endeavoured to dis- 
cover some of these causes, by comparing the 
condition of the British with the foreign artisan ; 
but he has gone very lightly over the ground— 
his power is chiefly shown in his selection of 
striking and characteristic facts; but he seems 
rarely to have had a distinct perception of the 
chain of causation by which they are linked to- 
gether and connected. Mr. Eisdell errs on the 
other side; he has too much of argument, and 
too little of observation ; he treats Political Eco- 
nomy as if it were not less an exact science than 
Geometry ; and this has frequently led him to 
exhibit the form of rigid demonstration without 
the substance. 

It would be idle to deny, that the state of the 
industrial population in England is such as cannot 
be contemplated by the philanthropist without 
sorrow, or by the statesman without anxiety ; 
but it is, we think, almost self-evident that this 
state of things cannot be attributed to a surplus 


population. No man can contend that the re- 
sources of Great Britain are inadequate to the 
support of its present amount of population : the 
means of sustenance exist; the source of evil 
must be sought in the distribution. A Chinese 
emperor said, “ Our ancestors held it as a maxim, 
that if there were a man who did not work, or a 
woman that was idle, somebody must suffer cold 
or hunger in the empire :” in other words, the 
non-producing portion of the community are 
supported at the expense of the producers. 
If, then, we find a pressure on the operative 
classes, there is a reasonable presumption that 
there is something in our institutions tending to 
multiply, at an unnatural rate, the non-produc- 
tive classes, which are to be supported at their 
expense. We will not enter upon the thorny 
ground of politics by examining our institutions 
and establishments seriatim, and showing how 
it happens that some of them have the tendency 
to make the rich too rich and the poor too poor ; 
but we shall content ourselves with extracting a 
table from Mr. Eisdell’s volume, which demon- 
strates that the proportion of non-producers is 





on the increase :— 


Comparative Statement of the Numbers and Occupations of Families in Great Britain, in the years 1811, 1821, and 
1831, according to the Population Returns. 
































Employed Centesimal Parts. 
apteeeed! rarer | Bmolored | Heretic | other |———_me 
each year.| *@milies. | culture. — Families. gricnl- —” Others. | Total. 
1811 2,544,215 | 895,998 | 1,129,049 518,868 35.2 44.4 20.4 100 
1821 2,941,383 | 978,656 | 1,350,239 612,488 33.2 45.9 20.9 100 
1831 3,414,175 | 961,134 | 1,434,873 | 1,018,168 28.2 42 29.8 100 




















It appears from this table, that in twenty | 


years the centesimal — of families em- 
ployed in agricultural pursuits has fallen from 
35.2 to 28 2; or, in other words, four families now 
produce the same quantity which at the com- 
mencement of the century required the labour 
of five families. It will also be seen that there 
is a slight decrease in the centesimal proportion 
of manufacturers, and a great increase in the 
non-labouring classes. Some of the causes are 
very ably investigated by Mr. Eisdell—others 
are cursorily noticed by Mr. Symons: our pur- 
pose is simply to direct attention to their several 
works, 








Observations on the Oriental Plague, and on 
Quarantines, §c. By John Bowring. Edin- 
burgh, Tait. 

The Quarantine Laws, their Abuses and Incon- 
sistencies. By A. T. Holroyd. Simpkin & 
Marshall. 

On the Causes of Epidemic Fever in the Metro- 
polis. By W. Holt Yates, M.D. Edwards. 
Political Medicine: being the Substance of a 
Discourse delivered before the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Ireland. By H. Maunsell, M.D. 

Dublin, Porter. 
Condorcet has shrewdly observed, that mankind 
persevere in their errors long after the necessary 
truths for overthrowing them have been esta- 
blished. This is especially applicable to popular 
errors regarding medicine. That the English 
public is already in possession of much medical 
truth unknown to their predecessors, is evinced 
in a marked improvement in the value of life, as 
ascertained by the best of all tests—its rating in 
the money market. It is not only well known 
that the degree of mortality attached to very 
many specific diseases is materially reduced, but 
that a larger portion of children, in each suc- 
ceeding generation, grow up to a healthy matu- 
rity. There is, nevertheless, a greater mass of 
medical ignorances and prejudices still afloat 
among the English public, than, perhaps, among 
any other of the civilized communities of Europe. 

In no country is quackery more barefaced,—in 

no country do the classes falsely called educated 

exhibit a more absurd credulity; and that, too, 


respecting impositions at war, not merely with 
the first elements of science, but with self-evident 
and intuitive truths. Of the reality and extent of 
this public disqualification we have evidence in 
the long series of blunders which society has 
committed and is daily committing in all its 
sanitary regulations, no less than in the many 
errors of opinion which prevai! generally, and are 
often the most glaring in the highest and most 
educated classes. Take, for example, the case 
of vaccination. While almost every other great 
nation of Europe has derived the maximum 
benefit of this discovery, in England, alone, was 
it opposed, from the beginning, with an irrational 
hostility; and, even now, at the end of many 
years, the practice continues to be so irregularly 
conducted, and opinion on the subject so un- 
settled, that small-pox still makes the most deplor- 
able ravages on the population. Another instance 
of the same truth is found in the state of legisla- 
tion and opinion concerning quarantine. On this 
subject Mr. Maunsell goes over the ground occu- 
pied by Mr. Holroyd, in the pamphlet whose 
title we have prefixed to our present discussion. 
We have so recently given our opinion on the 
question of contagion (Atheneum, No. 537), that 
we shall not again enter upon it, further than to 
recommend Dr. Bowring’s valuable pamphlet to 
general perusal. If his striking statements be in 
some degree an ex parte exposition of the case, 
they have the merit of bringing forward facts of 
first-rate importance to society, and provoking 
further inquiry. Under any circumstances, the 
public could not be expected to form a sound 
opinion on the abstract question, on which the 
profession itself is so divided; but this very pro- 
fessional division is worthy of remark, if it be 
only as affording strong evidence of the imper- 
fect intellectual education of practitioners, which 
thus disqualifies them for drawing sounder 
inferences from the mixed causes and imperfect 
evidences which it is the peculiar business of 
the physician to study and investigate. 

But putting aside the main fact of contagion 
or of non-contagion, and admitting the general 
necessity, under existing doubts, for some pre- 
caution against a presumed evil, we must say, 


that the public has a sufficient field in which to 





exert itself; and that nothing can be more dis- 
graceful to a great commercial people, than the 
state of public opinion on the whole of this de- 
partment of legislation. On this subject we 
prefer making a short extract from Mr. Maun- 
sell’s condensed view of Mr. Holroyd’s evidence, 
to referring to that gentleman’s own statement; 
though we cannot too strongly recommend his 
work to our readers, as proceeding from a sound 
and a manly mind. 


“The policy of quarantine is clearly based upon 

the belief, that various diseases, and especially the 

plague, can be propagated by contagion, conveyed 

either by means of merchandize, which has been ex- 

posed to the reception of infectious miasmata, or 

directly from the bodies of individuals labouring under 

disease. It is also assumed, that there is a latent 

period between the exposure of any individual to the 

contagion, or infection, and the developement in his 

body of the disease. These assumptions (neither of 
which I wish to be understood as denying,) have led 

to the establishment of a probation in the case of 
persons, in order that any malady, which may be 

latent in their bodies, may have an opportunity of 
showing itself; and further, have been made the 

ground of detaining goods and merchandize arriving 
from suspected places, and subjecting them to what 
is considered a purification, before their admission 

into the market. In foreign countries both these 
objects are generally attempted to be attained by 

means of lazarets or pest-houses, in which passengers 
can be lodged and goods stored, until the former have 
undergone their term of probation, and the latter 
have been purified, and inspected by officers ap- 
pointed for the purpose. * * In England, strange to 
say, there are no lazarets; and vessels from suspected 
ports are obliged to perform quarantine in open road- 
steads, where they are themselves exposed to all the 
dangers of the sea, or in rivers or harbours, where 
it is utterly impossible that intercourse between them 
and the shore can be effectually prevented. Now, 
the interruption to commerce occasioned by such 

regulations as I have referred to, must be grievously 
felt by all commercial countries; and, I think, it will 
scarcely be denied, that every reasonable attention 
ought to be given towards rendering them efficient in 
proportion to the weight of the burden which they 
impose upon trade. A very hasty glance at the actual 
condition of matters will, however, show us that this 
is not the case. Thus we find, that although the 
duration of alatent period of disease forms one of the 
two grounds for a quarantine system, still, no effort 
has been made to ascertain the probable length of this 
period; and accordingly, the number of days’ quaran- 
tine varies considerably, not only in different ports, 
but in the same port for different ships. * * In our 
own country the period of quarantine is very much 
at the discretion of the privy council, and, as may be 
supposed, is not constructed upon any well considered 
view of the probable duration of the latent period of 
disease. * * The other ground upon which the policy 
of quarantine is based, I have stated to be the assump- 
tion, that infection can be conveyed by means of 
merchandize which has been exposed to its influence. 
I call this an assumption ; for, although I do not 
mean, in the present state of my knowledge, to deny 
its truth, still, I cannot think that it has been proved 
by any legitimate process of induction. If it be true, 
however, there is no reason whatever for supposing, 
that infection is more likely to be transmitted by one 
set of articles than another; yet we find fifty or sixty 
kinds of merchandize enumerated as those against 
which quarantine regulations are to be enforced with 
especial rigour. Why, for example, we may ask, is 
a string of beads, or a necklace, to be considered 
peculiarly susceptible, while the deal box, in which 
it is enclosed, is to be classed among articles little 
likely to communicate disease? Or, again, what 
safety is to be expected from piercing with two or 
three holes a compressed bale of cotton,which hasbeen 
packed, perhaps, by individuals actually labouring 
under plague, when it is thought absolutely necessary 
to open and fumigate a letter which has never been 
near the disease? These are inconsistencies sufficient 
in themselves to invalidate the present practice of 
quarantine; they show, that it must be either totally 
inefficient and useless, on the one hand; or, on the 
other, that it is pushed, in certain cases, to an ex- 
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treme, which being wholly unnecessary, and, at the 
same time, imposing serious restrictions upon com- 
merce, admits of no justification.” | 

These are a few only of the prevailing defects 
of a code pre-eminently absurd, unscientific, and 
arbitrary ; a code imported and adopted from the | 
practice of the most uncivilized and ignorant | 
nations, Akin to the quarantine laws is the con- | 
dition of English society in all that respects the | 
subject of typhus, cholera, and the general puri- 
fication of large and densely inhabited cities. | 
On this subject we have the concurrent testimony 
of Dr. Yates, every page of whose little work 
bears evidence of the insufficiency of the existing 
arrangements for preserving the health of the 
metropolis, and consequently of the ignorance of 
the parties whom self-preservation could not rouse 
to observation and to just reflection. After a 
reference to these points, we find the following 
passage in Mr. Maunsell’s book :— 

“And why is such a state of things allowed to 
continue? Simply because, in latter days, those who 
should have assumed the useful and honorable posi- 
tion of leaders of the medical profession, have too 
often failed to use the opportunities which their 
success in life has opened to them, of raising their 
profession and themselves in public estimation, by 
engaging in the performance of public duties. Simply, 
because such gentlemen have been fighting with their 
juniors for the paltry gains of their trade, instead of 
employing in the service of the community and of 
their own reputation, and, as a natural consequence, 
that of their profession, that leisure which their early 
success would have allowed them to enjoy, and that 
practical wisdom, medical and worldly, which it was, 
at least, within their reach to have acquired. Had 
the seniors of the medical profession not systema- 
tically sunk their character as citizens in that of 
attendants upon the sick: had the richest and highest 
of them not too frequently, even to the end of their 
servile career, continued to be menials: had they 
not, throughout their whole lives, been, in every in- 
stance, deterred by the fear of losing a single guinea, 
from coming forward, and manfully engaging in 
public questions which lay within their province, the 
public and the medical profession would not now 
labour under many of the grievances to which I have 
already hastily alluded.” 

Now all this, as it seems to us, is a mere pre- 
scribing at symptoms,—an attacking of effects, 
with an overlooking of causes. The guinea-hunt- 
ing, of which Mr. Maunsell complains, is clearly 
inevitable, in the existing state of English society. 
To physicians with large families, it is too com- 
monly an yy capes and harassing necessity, 
influential to the very last hour of declining 
strength and intellect. The number of inde- 
— fortunes raised by prescribing is very 

imited ; and few physicians leave their children 
in easy circumstances, even for beginning their 
struggle in life. On the other hand, it is too 
much to expect that men should voluntarily 
undertake laborious and thankless public duties, 
where there is no public to appreciate and to 
honour their profitless services. 

The remedy which Mr. Maunsell has in his 
mind for altering this state of things, is not very 
clearly developed; but his idea may be perhaps 
briefly and comprehensively expressed, as the 
proposed establishment of a governmental de- 
partment—a ministry of health—a_ professional 
centre, with which all local boards might cor- 
respond, and from which they might derive im- 
pulse and unity. We certainly cannot believe 
that much is to be expected from the utmost 
vigour and disinterested activity of the profession, 
if exerted individually and without such a ma- 
chinery ; and it seems, to us, more than probable 
that something of this sort must shortly be at- 
tempted. We are going out of our ancient, 
simple institutions, and something beyond them 
is becoming hourly more indispensable. The 
usual practice, in cases of sudden emergency, is to 





apply to the College of Physicians, as the great 


medical council of the nation; and the result 
has, with few exceptions, been disappointment. 


| This we hold to be no just matter of reproach 


to that body. Public opinion marks with re- 
probation every medical candidate for its con- 
fidence, who makes himself conspicuous for 
any acquirement or pursuit, which can be 
imagined, in the slightest degree, to distract his 
attention from the sick bed: and if it were not 
too much to expect, from the members of the 
College, industry and zeal, where there is neither 
honour nor profit, the very first consequence of 
any one of the body taking a prominent part in 
any such delegated duty, would be a sensible 
decrease in his profitable business. There are 
other causes, too, which render the metropolitan 
practitioner not always the best authority in 
questions of what Mr. Maunsell calls “ political 
medicine.” A ministerial department, with 
honourable position, and salary sufficient to with- 
draw able and educated men from the drudgery 
of practice, might afford a better means of coping 
with the multitude of medical difficulties which 
at present engage legislative attention, and give 
rise to empirical remedies, conceived in igno- 
rance, and terminating in vexatious inefficiency. 
We are far, however, from thinking that even 
such a measure would suffice to ensure a maxi- 
mum of sanitary improvement. The highest 
officers in the state are efficient, only as they 
are responsible to public opinion. But where 
there is no diffused knowledge, there is no sound 
opinion. No matter what the question,—from a 
quarantine law, to a lunacy case—from the purity 
of Thames water, to an ordinary trial for nuisance 
—the most miserable helplessness and childish 
simplicity are manifested, both in functionaries, 
and in the public that judges of them: and as 
long as this state of things continues—as long as 
general society is at the mercy of its servants— 
so long will its interests be betrayed by those 
who are without a master to stimulate and to 
control them. 








Narrative of the Surveying Voyages of H.M.S. 
Adventure and Beagle, between the Years 
1826 and 1836, §c. 

(Second Notice.) 

Tue defect of these volumes (and what work 

has not its defect?) is, that consisting, not of a 

single narrative, but of several journals of per- 

sons viewing the same countries together or in 
succession, they exhibit occasionally a want of 
unity and continuous interest, and contain fre- 
quent repetitions, not merely as regards the 
movements and operations of the expedition ; 
but as the surveyors, in their journals, often en- 
croach on the domain of the naturalist, so he 
again is obliged to connect together the results 
of his investigations by a separate web of per- 
sonal narrative. We must not, however, be 
supposed to intimate that Mr. Darwin's journal 
ought to have been dispensed with, or absorbed 
in the body of the preceding narrative: we only 
mean to express our regret that by appending it 
to a work composite in its nature, and diffuse 
in execution, he should have been obliged to 
abridge his remarks for the purpose of confining 
himself as much as possible to his peculiar pro- 
vince, and, even on topics of natural history, to 
omit many details, the exposition of which would, 
in his hands certainly, have been both amusing 
and instructive. It is true that he intends to 
disclose his facts as well as theoretical views, 
completely, in a series of works, one of which 
is now in course of publication; but, in the mean 
time, the journal which is the subject of our 
comments labours under this disadvantage, that, 
stripped of details, it exhibits a predominating 
spirit of bold generalization, of which the world, 
not without justice, is exceedingly mistrustful. 
Mankind like to feel convinced that the utterer 





(Jung 
of theories has spared no pains in assaying the 
metal to which he seeks to give general cur- 
rency. They require him to be a minute and 
patient observer, not biassed in his observations 
by preconceived notions. He must not seem 
disposed to reject the consideration of dry facts, 
and to rear his goodly edifice to its full height 
at once on assumed premises. If he would in- 
spire the world with confidence, he must allow 
every stone to be examined, from the lowest 
foundations to the crown of the pediment. To 
us, Mr. Darwin’s remarks seem to display no 
common sagacity and power of observation, but, 
denuded as his journal is in general of elemental 
facts, we doubt not that many of the theories 
therein contained will meet with a less general 
concurrence than they are really entitled to. 

Having thus candidly expressed our opinion 
that Mr. Darwin’s journal, forming the third 
volume of the Narrative of the Voyages of the 
Adventure and Beagle, has the rare fault of 
seeming, though a good-sized volume, and fol- 
lowing two others of still more pay dimen- 
sions, to be much too short; we shall now pro- 
ceed to unfold the nature of its contents, B 
following our author’s track, we shall have the 
best evidence of his ardour, and the readiness 
with which he converses with nature in every 
variety of situation. 

St. Jago, one of the Cape Verd islands, 
viewed from the sea, appears a desolate, burnt 
mass, condemned by volcanic fires and the rays 
of a tropical sun to perpetual sterility; but in 
the centre of the island the village of St. Do- 
mingo presents a smiling scene of unexpected 
beauty. The village is situated at the bottom 
of a valley bounded by lofty and jagged walls of 
stratified lava. A broad margin of bright green 
vegetation marks the course of a lively little 
stream, and affords a striking contrast with the 
black rocks behind. In this secluded spot, when 
visited by our author, the population, as singular 
as the scene, were celebrating a a“ feast day, 
In language and manners, the inhabitants of the 
island are Spaniards, but they are most of them 
jet black, and, we presume, of Yeloff descent. 

“ On our return,” says Mr. Darwin, “ we overtook 
a party of about twenty young black girls, dressed in 
most excellent taste; their black skins and snow- 
white linen being set off by their coloured turbans 
and large shawls. As soon as we approached near, 
they suddenly all turned round, and covering the 
path with their shawls, sung with great energy a wild 
song, beating time with their hands upon their legs. 
We threw them some vintéms, which were received 
with screams of laughter, and we left them redoubling 
the noise of their song.” 


The atmosphere at St. Jago is generally very 
hazy, an appearance due, according to our au- 
thor, to an impalpable dust which is constantly 
falling, even on vessels out at sea. The dust is 
of a brown colour, and under a blow-pipe easily 
fuses into a black enamel. We cannot assent to 
the opinion that it is carried from the coast of 
Africa. It is more natural to suppose that the 
ascending hot current of air from the island 
sweeps the dust upwards, from the surface of the 
worn volcanic rocks, and that, when scattered 
abroad in the atmosphere, it is’ again carried 
back to the island by the cool currents from the 
sea, A similar phenomenon is observable in 
Northern Chile, where, however, the dust, which 
falls in considerable quantities, is light-coloured, 
as if it were the produce of volcanic ashes. 

“The geology of this island,” says Mr. Darwin, “is 
the most interesting part of its natural history. On 
entering the harbour, a perfectly horizontal white 
band, in the face of the sea cliff, may be seen running 
for some miles along the coast, and at the height of 
about forty-five feet above the water. Upon exami- 
nation, this white stratum is found to consist of cal- 
careous matter with numerous shells embedded, such 
as now exist on the neighbouring coast. It rests on 
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ancient volcanic rocks, and has been covered by a 
stream of basalt, which must have entered the sea 
when the white shelly bed was lying at the bottom. 
It is interesting to trace the changes, produced by the 
heat of the overlying lava, on the friable mass. For 
a thickness of several inches it is converted into a 
firm stone as hard as the best freestone; and the 
earthy matter, originally mingled with the calcareous, 
has been separated into little spots, thus leaving the 
limestone white and pure. In other parts, a highly 
crystalline marble has been formed. The beds of 
lava rise in successive gently sloping plains, towards 
the interior, whence the deluges of melted stone ori- 
ginally proceeded.” 

St. Paul’s rocks, a cluster not quite three 
quarters of a mile in circumference, rising ab- 
ruptly from the midst of the Atlantic, are remark- 
able from the circumstance that they show no 
signs of volcanic origin. The sea-weed which 
covers their sides gives food and shelter to great 
quantities of fish: these, when caught with the 
line, could not be saved by the seamen from the 
sharks without a constant struggle. These rocks 
are thickly inhabited by sea birds. Near many 
of the nests of the Noddy (a species of tern), was 
seen placed a small flying-fish, brought probably 
by the male bird for its partner. As often as 
the birds were disturbed, a large active crab 
issued from the crevices of the rock, and stole 
the fish. Not a single plant, not even a lichen, 
grows on this islet, yet it is inhabited by several 
insects and spiders. Hereupon Mr. Darwin re- 
marks, “the often repeated description of the 
first colonists of the coral islets in the South Sea 
is not probably quite correct; I fear it destroys 
the poetry of the story to find, that these little 
vile insects should thus take possession, before 
the coco-nut tree and other noble plants have 
appeared.” 

‘he greater number of these insects are the 
parasitic followers of the wild fowl, and may 
therefore be supposed to have been conveyed by 
the latter to the isolated rocks of the ocean. 
The origin of the spiders may appear more diffi- 
cult to explain. But, besides the chances of their 
being drifted thither, or of also being conveyed 
by the birds, it is certain that there are species 
of spiders endued with the power of making 
long aérial voyages. 

“One day,” says our author, “the weather having 
being fine and clear, the air was full of patches of the 
flocculent gossamer web, as on an autumnal day in 
England. The ship was sixty leagues distant from 
the land, in the direction of a steady though light 
breeze. Vast numbers of a small spider, about one- 
tenth of an inch in length, and of a dusky red colour, 
were attached to the webs. There must have been, 
I should suppose, some thousands on the ship. The 
little spider when first coming in contact with the 
rigging, was always seated on a single thread, and not 
on the flocculent mass. This latter seems merely to 
be produced by the entanglement of the single 
threads. The spiders were all of one species, but of 
both sexes, together with young ones. The little 
aéronaut, as soon as it arrived on board, was very ac- 
tive, running about ; sometimes letting itself fall, and 
then reascending the samethread: sometimesemploy- 
ing itself in making a small and very irregular mesh 
between the ropes. It could run with facility on the 
surface of water. When disturbed it lifted up its 
forelegs in the attitude of attention. On its first 
arrival it appeared very thirsty, and with exserted 
mamille drank eagerly of the fluid. Its stock of 
web seemed inexhaustible. While watching some 
that were suspended by a single thread, I several 
times observed, that the slightest breath of air bore 
them away out of sight in a horizontal line. On 
another occasion, under similar circumstances, I re- 
peatedly observed the same kind of small spider, 
either when placed, or having crawled, on some little 
eminence, elevate its abdomen, send forth a thread, 
and then sail away in a lateral course, but with a 
rapidity which was quite unaccountable.” 

If, while the thread is wafted by the air, the 
spider were to run along it, the velocity of the 
insect would undoubtedly surprise the eye, so 





long as its proper motion were undetected. It 
might also communicate a momentum to the 
floating thread by this manceuvre, which there is, 
therefore, good reason to suspect, is actually put 
in practice. The number of spiders, compared 
to other insects, is very much greater in Brazil 
than in England. The Saltigrade, or jumping 
spiders, are particularly numerous, and of a great 
variety of species. Among the artifices resorted 
to by some of the spider kind for their protection, 
the following, observed by our author to be prac- 
tised by a large Epeira, is one of the most curious. 
“ When disturbed, standing in the middle, it 
violently jerks the web, which is attached to 
elastic twigs, till at last the whole acquires such 
a rapid vibratory movement, that even the out- 
line of the spider’s body becomes indistinct.” 

Of the country round Bahia our author says: 

“Delight is a weak word to express the feelings of 
a naturalist, who, for the first time, has been wan- 
dering by himself in a Brazilian forest. Among the 
multitude of striking objects, the general luxuriance 
of the vegetation bears away the victory. The ele- 
gance of the grasses, the novelty of the parasitical 
plants, the beauty of the flowers, the glossy green of 
the foliage, all tend to this end. A most paradoxical 
mixture of sound and silence pervades the shady 
parts of the wood. The noise from the insects is so 
loud, that it may be heard even in a vessel anchored 
several hundred yards from the shore; yet within the 
recesses of the forest a universal silence appears to 
reign.” 

Luxuriant and enchanting as are the forests of 
Brazil, they have been so frequently and so well 
described of late years, that we shall pass them 
over in silence, and hasten to regions less fre- 

uently explored by the naturalist. Neither 
Jvall we devote much space to the natural his- 
tory of the Banda Oriental, or the Buenos Ayrean 
pampas. Indeed, it may be inferred, from Mr. 
Darwin's descriptions, that the a animals 
inhabiting those countries are its human pos- 
sessors. He thus sketches their general outline: 

“ At night we stopped at a pulperia, or drinking- 
shop. During the evening a great number of Gauchos 
came in to drink spirits and smoke cigars: their ap- 
pearance is very striking; they are generally tall and 
handsome, but with a proud and dissolute expression 
of countenance. They frequently wear their mous- 
taches, and long black hair curling down their backs. 
With their brightly-coloured garments, great spurs 
clanking about their heels, and knives stuck as 
daggers (and often so used) at their waists, they looked 
a very different race of men from what might be ex- 
pected from their name of Gauchos, or simple coun- 
trymen. Their politeness is. excessive; they never 
drink their spirits without expecting you to taste it: 
but, whilst making their exceedingly graceful bow, 
they seem quite as ready, if occasion offered, to cut 
our throat.” 

Among the uneducated inhabitants of the 
Banda Oriental, Mr. Darwin’s pocket compass 
caused unbounded astonishment. At one place, 
a young woman, who was ill in bed, sent to in- 
treat him to visit her, and to show her the com- 
pass. He was offered a dollar for a single Pro- 
methean match. His washing his face in the 
morning was thought to be a very unaccountable 
practice; and, with many other oddities of a like 
kind, caused much surprise. “ If their surprise,” 
says Mr. Darwin, “was great, mine was still 
greater, to find so much ignorance among people 
who possessed their thousands of cattle, and 
estancias of great extent.” In the course of one 
of his excursions, he visited the estancia of Don 
Juan Fuentes, a rich proprietor, with whom he 
had no acquaintance; but, in these wilds, the 
stranger is sure of a hospitable reception under 
every roof. On such occasions the following 
form is observed: the wayfarer riding up to the 
house gives the salutation, “Ave Maria,” to 
which is replied, from within, “Sin pecado con- 
cebida” (conceived without sin). He is then in- 
vited in, and obtains leave, asa matter of course, 





to spend the night there. A room is assigned to 
him, and he makes his bed with his saddle-cloths.. 

“ After witnessing,” says our author, “the rude 
wealth displayed in the number of cattle, men, and 
horses, Don Juan’s miserable house was quite curious, 
The floor consisted of hardened mud,and the windows 
were without glass: the furniture of the sitting-room 
boasted only of a few of the roughest chairs and stools, 
with a couple of tables. The supper, although several 
strangers were present, consisted of two huge piles, 
one of roast beef, the other of boiled, with some 
pieces of pumpkin ; besides this latter, there was no 
other vegetable, and not even a morsel of bread. 
For drinking, a large earthenware jug of water served 
the whole party.” 

In the alluvial deposit of the pampas, on the 
banks of the Parana, of the Uruguay, and on 
various parts of the coast, Mr. Darwin found 
vast quantities of fossil remains, including the 
bones of the megatherium, mastodon, toxodon, 
gigantic armadillo, and other animals of extinct 
species and great size. Beneath the stony plains 
of Patagonia, he found also the bones of an ex- 
tinct llama, which was quite as large as the 
camel. It is certain that the zoology of America 
has undergone a great change within a period 
recent, with respect to the revolutions of the 
earth’s surface. The numerous large animals 
which once inhabited it, have given way to others 
of inferior magnitude. Nor can we suppose that 
the nature of the country was materially different 
during that former zoological period from what 
it is at present, or that the pampas were then 
all mud. The curious fact that the horse, which, 
since its re-introduction by the Spaniards, has 
multiplied so exceedingly in the pampas, was a 
numerous species under the old order of things, 
goes far to disprove any considerable change of 
soil or climate. In the pampas, Mr. Darwin 
had convincing evidence of an extraordinary 
phenomenon, which he thus relates :— 

“We were here told a fact, which I would not 
have credited, if I had not had partly ocular proof 
of it, namely, that, during the previous night, hail 
as large as small apples, and exceedingly hard, had 
fallen with such violence as to kill the greater number 
of the wild animals. One of the men had already 
found thirteen deer lying dead, and I saw their fresh 
hides ; another of the party, soon after my arrival, 
brought in seven more. Now, I well know, that one 
man, without dogs, would hardly have killed seven 
deer in a week. The men believed that they had 
seen about fifteen dead ostriches (part of one of 
which we had for dinner) ; and they said that several 
were running about evidently blind in one eye. 
Numbers of smaller birds, as ducks, hawks, and par- 
tridges, were killed. I saw one of the latter with a 
black mark on the back, as if it had been struck with 
a paving-stone.” 

Mr. Darwin's observations relative to the 
structure of the pampas, the plains of Patagonia 
and Chile, all lead him to the conclusion that the 
South American continent has risen from the 
depths of ocean within a very recent geological 
period. This is an opinion which he enforces 
with his usual ability, and more than usual 
copiousness of argument. But our limits will 
not allow us to state in detail the facts connected 
together by this hypothesis. We shall content 
ourselves with observing, that if the shingly plains 
of Patagonia, each several band of which, in suc- 
cession, is supposed to have been at one time 
the strand of the sea shore, encroached on the 
ocean at the rate of a foot annually, (and Mr. 
Darwin deprecates strongly the supposition of 
any but very gradual changes,) then at least one 
million of years must have elapsed since the 
commencement of the tertiary period, when the 
waves of the sea washed the feet of the Cordillera 
of the Andes! 

Tierra del Fuego is poor in animal produc- 
tions, and its vast forests exhibit but few vege- 
table species. ‘The outward luxuriance of those 
gloomy woods hardly conceals the enormous 
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mass of decay within. The waters of the Magel- 
lanic regions contain a greater variety of produc- 
tions: of these, the kelp, or fucus giganteus of 
Solander, deserves to be particularly mentioned. 
It grows on every rock from high-water mark 
toa great depth, both on the outer coast and 
within the channels, and is thus of the greatest 
importance as a buoy, its long floating branches 
indicating the vicinity of danger. There seems 
no reason to question the accuracy of Captain 
Cook's statement, that this plant sometimes at- 
tains the length of at least 60 fathoms, or 360 
feet. It is astonishing to see how it flourishes 
in the midst of those breakers of the western 
ocean, which no rock, however hard, could long 
resist. Respecting its importance in the chain 
of organized being, Mr. Darwin expresses him- 
self as follows :— 

“The number of living creatures of all orders, 
whose existence intimately depends on the kelp, is 
wonderful. A great volume might be written, de- 
scribing the inhabitants of one of these beds of sea- 
weed. Almost every leaf, except those that float on 
the surface, is so thickly encrusted with corallines, as 
to be of a white colour. We find exquisitely delicate 
structures, some inhabited by simple hydra-like 
polypi, others by more organized kinds, and beau- 
tiful compound Ascidiz. On the flat surfaces of the 
leaves, various patelliform shells, Trochi, uncovered 
moluscs, and some bivalves are attached. Innu- 
merable crustacea frequent every part of the plant. 
On shaking the great entangled roots, a pile of small 
fish, shells, cuttle fish, crabs of all orders, sea eggs, 
star fish, beautiful Holothurie, (some taking the ex- 
ternal form of the nudibranch moluscs), Planarie, 
and crawling nereidous animals of a multitude of 
forms, all fell out together. Often as I recurred to 
a branch of the kelp, I never failed to discover ani- 
mals of new and curious structures. 

“T can only compare these great aquatic forests 
of the southern hemisphere with the terrestrial ones 
in the intertropical regions. Yet, if the latter should 
be destroyed in any country, I do not believe nearly 
s0 many species of animals would perish, as under 
similar circumstances would happen with the kelp. 
Amidst the leaves of this plant numerous species of 
fish live, which nowhere else would find food or 
shelter; with their destruction, the many cormorants, 
divers, and other fishing birds, the otters, seals, and 
porpoises, would soon perish also; and lastly, the 
Fuegian savage, the miserable lord of this miserable 
land, would redouble his cannibal feast, decrease in 
numbers, and perhaps cease to exist.” 

The volcano of Osorno, when seen in activity 
from the deck of the Beagle, eighty miles off, 
presented a most magnificent spectacle. At 
midnight it appeared like a bright star, which 
graduaily increased in size for three hours; and 
then, with the aid of a telescope, dark objects 
could be seen, in constant succession, in the 
midst of a red glare of light, to be thrown up 
and to fall down again. It is said that when 
the Corcovado (a volcano 160 miles south of 
Osorno) is in eruption, great masses thrown 
upwards, burst in the air, assuming fantastical 
forms, as those of trees. Some idea of the im- 
mense size of these propelled masses may be 
formed from the fact, that they are visible with 
the naked eye from the high land behind San 
Carlos, in the island of Chilée, ninety-three 
miles from the Corcovado. The various pheno- 
mena accompanying the great earthquake at 
Conception, to which we have already adverted, 
were the objects of Mr. Darwin’s earnest inves- 
tigations; and he terminates his discussion of 
them with the following opinion :— 

“We see a permanent elevation of the land, re- 
newed activity through habitual vents, and a sub- 
marine outburst (near the island of Juan Fernandez), 
forming parts of one great phenomenon. The extent 
of country throughout which the subterranean forces 
were thus unequivocally displayed, measures 700 by 
400 geographical miles. From several considera- 
tions which I have not space here to enter on, and 
especially from the number of intermediate points, 





whence liquefied matter was ejected, we can scarcely 
avoid the conclusion, however fearful it may be, that 
a vast lake of melted matter, of an area nearly 
doubling in extent that of the Black Sea, is spread 
out beneath a mere crust of solid land.” 

To a zealous geologist, the Cordillera of the 
Andes, with its grand array of volcanoes, many 
of which are still active, and its narrow strip of 
western coast, constantly trembling from the 
blows, which raise it from the sea, is hallowed 
ground. Nothing could deter Mr. Darwin from 
crossing the high chain by the Uspallata Pass to 
Mendoza, though the season was rather late, 
and a fall of snow would have been fatal to the 
traveller caught between the two great ridges. 
The road by the Uspallata Pass winds round the 
southern side of the great peak of Aconcagua, 
which has been ascertained, by the careful mea- 
surements of Capt. Fitzroy, to have an absolute 
height of 23,000 feet, and must, therefore, hence- 
forth rank as the highest point of the Andes. 
We cannot stop to descant on the dreariness of 
the scene within the mountains, and the steep- 
ness of the roads; these, with the patience of 
the mules, and other particulars of that class, 
have been already full often described. When 
our traveller found that the lower chain of hills 
running parallel to the great Cordillera, was 
composed of submarine lavas and sedimentary 
deposits, resembling closely the horizontal beds 
on the shores of the Pacific, he began to look 
around for silicified wood, which is characteristic 
of those formations; and he was soon gratified 
in an extraordinary manner. He saw on a bare 
slope, at an elevation of probably 7,000 feet, 
some snow-white projecting columns, which on 
examination proved to be petrified trees, eleven 
being silicified, and from thirty to forty con- 
verted into coarsely-crystallized white calcareous 
spar. These trees have been pronounced by Mr. 
Robert Browne to have belonged to the Arau- 
carian tribe, but with some points of affinity 
with the yew. It it worth while to observe the 
fearlessness with which Mr. Darwin developes 
the consequences of his discovery. 

“It required,” he says, “ little geological practice 
to interpret the marvellous story, which this scene 
at once unfolded: though I confess I was at first so 
much astonished that I could scarcely believe the 
plainest evidence of it. I saw the spot where a 
cluster of fine trees had once waved their branches 
on the shores of the Atlantic, when that ocean (now 
driven back 700 miles) approached the base of the 
Andes. I saw that they had sprung from a volcanic 
soil, which had been raised above the level of the 
sea, and that this dry land, with its upright trees, 
had been subsequently let down to the depths of the 
ocean. There it was covered by sedimentary matter, 
and this again by enormous streams of submarine 
lava—one such mass alone attaining the thickness of 
a thousand feet ; and these deluges of melted stone 
and aqueous deposits had been five times spread out 
alternately. The ocean which received such mass 
must have been deep; but again the subterranean 
forces exerted their power, and I now beheld the 
bed of that sea forming a chain of mountains more 
than 7,000 feet in altitude. Nor had those antago- 
nist forces been dormant, which are always at work 
to wear down the surface of the land to one level; 
the great piles of strata had been intersected by many 
wide valleys ; and the trees, now changed into silex, 
were exposed projecting from the volcanic soil, now 
changed into rock, whence, formerly, in a green and 
budding state, they had raised their lofty heads. 
Now, all is utterly irreclaimable and desert ; even 
the lichen cannot adhere to the stony casts of former 
trees, Vast, and scarcely comprehensible as such 
changes must ever appear, yet they have all occurred 
within a period recent, when compared with the his- 
tory of the Cordillera ; and that Cordillera itself is 
modern as compared with some other of the fossili- 
ferous strata of South America.” 

The Galapagos archipelago, situated under the 
equator, at a distance of between five and six 
hundred miles westward from the coast of Ame- 





rica, are altogether volcanic, and contain, on 
about ten little islands, at least 2,000 craters, 
Its natural history is extremely remarkable; 
the cluster being a little world in itself, and the 
greater number of its inhabitants, both vegetable 
and animal, being found nowhere else. The 
birds were found to be quite ignorant of man, 
and so tame, that they did not even understand 
what was meant by stones being thrown at them, 
and allowed themselves to be approached so as 
to be struck with a stick. An aquatic lizard, 
about three or four feet long, and of a most 
hideous appearance, is the most singular pro- 
duction of these shores. It seems to feed ex- 
clusively on seaweed, and to be quite harmless, 

Passing by the Queen of Islands, Tahiti, and 
the Australian shores, we shall next alight on 
the Keeling Islands, for the sake of studying the 
nature of those wonderful fabrics of coral, raised 
to the surface of the ocean, where other agencies 
fit them to become the habitation of men, by the 
minute labours of a polypus. For the history of 
the coral animal, indeed, and the progress of its 
architecture, we are obliged to look forward to 
a promised work of Mr. Darwin's, and must for 
the present rest satisfied with some striking re- 
ed on the natural history of those low islands 
and some sagacious and exceedingly bold specu- 
lations on the distribution and character of coral 
reefs in general. The Keeling Islands are only 
raised to that height to which the surf can throw 
fragments, and the wind heap up sand. Their 
protection is due to the outward and lateral 
increase of the reef which thus breaks the sea, 
The aspect and constitution of these islets at once 
call up the idea, that the land and the sea are 
here struggling for mastery. Although the former 
seems to have got the upper hand, the denizens 
of the latter element have not yet resigned their 
claim. In every part, hermit crabs, of more 
than one species, are met with, carrying on their 
backs the shells for their houses, stolen from the 
neighbouring beach. As the vegetable produc- 
tions on the islands have been all drifted thither 
by the waves of the sea, they are extremely mis- 
cellaneous; so that “the Flora” has quite the 
character of a refuge for the destitute; of twenty 
species of plants, nineteen belong to different 
genera, and these again to no less than sixteen 
orders. The coco-nut is, as might have been 
expected, the chief, though not the only tree. 

On the Keeling Islands is acrab of monstrous 
size, which feeds on coco-nuts. It contrives to 
perforate the upper end of the nut by the ham- 
mering of its heavy claw; then with its narrow 
pincers it extracts the white albuminous sub- 
stance. These crabs are good to eat, and in the 
larger of them is a mass of fat, which sometimes 
yields a quart of good oil. We must not forget 
to mention a species of coral which has the pro- 
perty of stinging. Still more worthy of notice 
are two species of fish, of the genus Sparus, which 
feed ps mec on coral, With their strong 
bony jaws, they graze on the tops of the coral 
branches, Let us now listen while Mr. Darwin 
tells his impressions of the scene, and the 
thoughts they awaked in him :— 

“T can hardly (he says) explain the cause, but 
there is to my mind a considerable degree of grandeur 
in the view of the outer shores of these lagoon islands. 
There is a simplicity in the barrier-like beach, the 
margin of green bushes and tall coco-nuts, the solid 
flat of coral rock, strewed here and there with great 
fragments, and the line of furious breakers, all round- 
ing away towards either hand. The ocean, throwing 
its waters over the broad reef, appears an invincible, 
all-powerful enemy, yet we see it resisted and even 
conquered by means which at first seem most weak 
and inefficient. It is not that the ocean spares the 
rock of coral ; the great fragments scattered over the 
reef, and accumulated on the beach, whence the tall 
coco-nut springs, plainly bespeak the unrelenting 
power of its waves. 
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granted. The long swell, caused by the 
gentle but steady action of the trade-wind, always 
blowing in one direction over a wide area, causes 
preakers, which even exceed in violence those of our 
temperate regions, and which never cease to rage. 
It is impossible to behold these waves without feeling 
aconviction that an island, though built of the hard- 
est rock, let it be porphyry, granite, or quartz, would 
ultimately yield, and be demolished by such irresisti- 
ble forces. Yet these low, insignificant, coral islets 
stand, and are victorious ; for here another power, as 
antagonist to the former, takes part in the contest. 
The organic forces separate the atoms of carbonate of 
lime one by one from the foaming breakers, and unite 
them into a symmetrical structure. Let the hurricane 
tear up its th d huge fi ts; yet what will this 
tell against the accumulated labours of myriads of ar- 
chitects at work night and day, month after month? 
Thus do we see the soft and gelatinous body of a 
polypus, through the agency of the vital laws, con- 
quering the great mechanical power of the waves of 
an ocean, which neither the art of man, nor the in- 
animate works of nature, could successfully resist.” 

These specimens will be sufficient to exhibit 
the variety of matter contained in Mr. Darwin's 
journal, and of the vigour of mind which ani- 
mates it. 

Before we close these volumes, it is incumbent 
on us to mention that the appendices to the sur- 
veyors’ journals contain, in tables of meteorolo- 
gical, magnetical and astronomical observations, 
a vast fund of valuable materials: and that, in 
respect to these accompaniments, as well as the 
maps (among which John Arrowsmith’s won- 
derful map of South America deserves especial 
mention) and engraved illustrations, no pains 
nor expense have been spared to render the work 
deserving of the place, which it is, on every 
account, entitled to hold, among the best works 
of its kind in our language. 











Practical Philosophy of the Muhammadan 
People ; being a Translation of the Akhlak-i- 
Jalaly, with References and Notes by W. F. 
Thompson, Esq. Published by the Oriental 
Translation Committee. 

Tuere has been no work published since Sale’s 
translation of the Koran, which so clearly elu- 
cidates the mental and philosophic character of 
Mohammedanism, as the volume now before us. 
The day has gone past when the vague cry of 
mysticism and licentiousness served as an excuse 
for ignorance of the laws and habits of action 
belonging to a creed whose influence is still 
dominant from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
whose institutions would in the Middle Ages 
have gained by a comparison with our own. 
Now, when the Osmanli empire trembles on its 
base, when Persia is sunk in decrepitude, when 
the inheritor of Baber’s throne, the once mighty 
Great Mogul, is a pensioner on a company of 
merchants, and the lineal descendant of Timitr 
Lenk a beggar in the streets of Bokhara, it is 
easy to say that Mohammedanism contained 
within itself the elements of weakness and decay ; 
but we must remember that there was a time 
when it seemed far from improbable that the 
crescent would surmount the cross at St. Peter's, 
and the voice of the muezzin be heard from 
the towers of Notre Dame. The ethical system 
voluntarily adopted by successive dynasties, and 
received by conquering races without compul- 
sion, is something more than a matter of specu- 
lative curiosity, it is a necessary portion of that 
enlightened study of humanity which tends to 
raise history to the dignity of a science. 

The ‘ Akhlak-i-Jalaly’ is universally recog- 
nized as the best digest of the moral principles 
which form the basis of the social system in the 
East. It was written in the fourteenth century, 
by Asa’ad, the favourite minister of Hasan Beg, 
sultan of Mesopotamia. It contains an able 
analysis of the motives and opinions by which a 


third part of the human race has for ages been 
actuated ; we find in it the philosophy which the 
Greeks borrowed from the East carried back 
with their developements; we also discover the 
elements of the sciences preserved in the Byzan- 
tine empire, and the germs of the scholastic 
shbenaiey which held dominion over Europe in 
the Middle Ages. It is divided into three books, 
which treat of the individual, the domestic, and 
the political state of mankind. Of a work at 
once so extensive and so condensed, it would be 
impossible to give an analysis within reasonable 
limits; but we may direct attention to the prin- 
ciple on which the theory of the system is based, 
and the moral canon on which the practical part 
of the work is conducted. 

Asa’ad declares that the end and purpose of 
man’s existence is to act as God's vice-regent on 
earth. This purpose is to be realized by the 
combination of knowledge and practice; and it 
is the object of morals to set forth the rule and 
method of acquiring them. This moral rule or 
canon is substantially the same as the Aristo- 
telian doctrine of extremes; propriety is deter- 
mined by striking a balance between the claims 
of others and ourselves. It is obvious that this 
canon admits a virtual proximity of right to 
wrong, and falls far short of the highest forms of 
evangelical virtue; but at the same time it is 
more practical than the modern rule of general 
consequences. 

Mr. Thompson has prefixed to the translation 
an examination of the origin and nature of Ori- 
ental philosophy, and in a series of notes has 
compared the ethical system developed in the 
‘ Akhlak-i-Jalaly’ with * of the great schools 
of philosophy in Greece and Italy. 





Self-Culture. By W. E. Channing. Wiley & 

Putnam. 
Lecture on War. Same author, and publishers. 
As we heretofore (No. 512, &c.,) fully expressed 
our opinion of the literary claims of Dr. Channing,— 
the foremost man of his age and nation,—we should 
have left these small, though useful tracts, to have 
found their own way, had it not been for a somewhat 
contemptuous off-hand review on Channing’s style 
and criticism in the last number of the Edinburgh. 
It needs no ghost to tell us who is the writer, 
though how Dr. Channing can have provoked his 
ill-humour, we are at a loss to conjecture; unless, 
indeed, it be by the undeviating consistency of his 
life. For our own part, with all the faults im- 
puted to the Doctor, we should heartily rejoice, if 
many of the works we are called on to examine pos- 
sessed a tithe of his vigorous thought, or a half of his 
precision of style. We perfectly agree with the critic, 
that simplicity and perspicuity are great merits; but 
they are not all that is requisite. These qualities 
are not wanting in many writers who possess no 
other. In these railroad times of authorship, they 
are, indeed, most easy of acquirement; and this very 
facility leads to superficial thinking. We further 
admit, that Dr. Channing is more elaborate and osten- 
tatiously ornate than, in the simplicity of our taste, 
we altogether admire: but we believe this to arise 
less from a systematic search after a nobler style, 
misleading into affectation, than from his position as 
a pulpit orator. It is a very prevalent opinion, that 
church eloquence ought to be more pompous, sonorous, 
and metaphorical than an ordinary discourse, or a 
parliamentary speech. Preachers, too, are prone to 
listen complacently to their own voice—to wait, as 
it were, for the echo—and are thus apt to fall into 
the Cambyses’ vein: but, if Dr. Channing has not 
altogether kept clear of these influences, he has cer- 
tainly not been misled by them in a degree which 
called for special and severe reprobation. If, how- 
ever, few will concur in the censure passed on the 
Doctor, fewer still, we think, will agree with the 
reviewer in his low estimate of Milton’s prose. 

The first of these little tracts —‘ Self-Culture’—is 
of general and permanent interest; but as at least 
half-a-dozen reprints have been already hurried out in 





this country, it requires no recommendation from us, 


The ‘ Lecture on War,’ however, though superior in 

many respects, is, to a certain extent, special and 

local, and therefore deserving a few words. We 

observe that some of Dr. Channing's friends are of 

opinion that he is mixing himself too much in the 

common mélée. Some of his critics, who can say 

nothing to his arguments, now begin to call him a 

“ pamphleteer”—a sort of second Abbé du Pradt: 

and yet, in truth, the Doctor’s pamphlets answer his 

purposes far better than books could, just as a steam 

ship will often be found more serviceable than a man- 

of-war. They can be brought out speedily and 

seasonably, and made to tell just when and where 

they are wanted. We have an instance, in this‘ Lec- 
ture on War,’ just fulminated. The danger, if there 
ever was any, has gone by, and would have done so 
without his pamphlet. Still, it might have been in- 
fluential in a case of protracted excitement ; as his 
Texas publication, and others, certainly were. The 
reader must bear in mind how these things circu- 
late in America; the universal reading ability—the 
thousand newspapers, and more, which send the 
author’s opinions to every warehouse and workshop, 
every tavern and steam-boat cabin throughout that 
country. The impression thus made, when the “ iron 
is hot,” is not, at any rate, lost for future occasions. 
The great truth enters into the public mind: it 
modifies, in good time, that public opinion which 
hereafter is to be, and, in America, is to govern. The 
subject of war, for example, must unfortunately often 
come under public consideration: the world is neither 
so good nor so wise yet, as to justify a man of common 
sense in believing otherwise. On the subject of the war 
which lately threatened both nations, “ for a tract of 
wild land, perhaps not worth the money it has cost 
us within a few weeks past,” the Doctor observes 
that it would be the greatest calamity next to civil 
war. “We are of one blood: we speak one lan- 
guage: we have a common religion: we have the 
noble bond of free institutions; and to these two coun- 
tries, above all others, is the cause of freedom entrusted 
by Providence.” Then, he adds, the whole civilized 
world would feel such a war. The war itself would 
spread, and no wisdom can predict its issues: and 
all these evils at a moment of singular interest and 
promise to society: after an unprecedented peace, 
when civilization seems to be renewed—the nations 
everywhere waking up—inadustry and knowledge 
taking the pla& of war—new facilities of communi- 
cation making a social brotherhood of the world— 
and “the greatest of all social revolutions,” the ele- 
vation of the people, steadily if not rapidly going on. 

The causes of this long peace are then discussed: 
among other things, exhaustion, increasing trade and 
commerce, the fear of internal convulsions; besides 
which, the Doctor allows some little credit to the 
Cabinets for maintaining what he calls the balance 
of power. Still he is not over-confident in the per- 
manence of these causes. The prosperity of peace 
itself is too apt to generate vice, tumult, and war; 
and “the spirit of revolution has more or less pene- 
trated the whole civilized world.” In the next con- 
test, he observes, a new idea, a new party, will arise 
and fight. ‘ Absolutism must measure swords with 
liberalism, despotism with free constitutions.” 

Thus much for what may be called the principles 
of this publication, and for what is of immediate 
application. We shall subjoin a more general but 
very striking passage, indicating the Doctor's opinion 
of the military profession, Speaking of the causes 
of war, he says:— 

* Men’s sensibility to the evil of war has been very 
much blunted by the deceptive show, the costume, 
the splendour in which war is arrayed. Its horrors 
are hidden under its dazzling dress. To the multi- 
tude, the senses are more convincing reasoners than 
the conscience. In youth, the period which so often 
receives impressions for life, we cannot detect, in the 
heart-stirring fife and drum, the true music of war, 
the shriek of the newly wounded, or the faint moan 
of the dying. Arms glittering in the sunbeam do not 
remind us of bayonets dripping with blood. To one, 
who reflects, there is something shocking in these 
decorations of war. If men must fight, let them wear 
the badges which become their craft, It would shock 
us to see a hangman dressed out in scarf and epau- 
lette, and marching with merry music to the place of 
punishment. The soldier has a sadder work than the 





hangman. His office is not to despatch occasionally a 
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single criminal; he goes to the slaughter of thousands 
as free from crime as himself. The sword is worn as an 
ornament ; and yet its use is to pierce the heart of a 
fellow-creature. As well might the butcher parade 
before us his knife, or the executioner his axe or 
halter. Allow war to be necessary, still it is a hor- 
rible necessity, a work to fill a good man with anguish 
of spirit. Shall it be turned into an occasion of pomp 
and merriment? To dash out men’s brains, to stab 
them to the heart, to cover the body with gashes, to 
lop off the limbs, to crush men under the hoof of the 
war-horse, to destroy husbands and fathers, to make 
widows and orphans, all this may be necessary ; but 
to attire men for this work with fantastic trappings, 
to surround this fearful occupation with all the cir- 
cumstances of gaiety and pomp, seems as barbarous, 
as it would be to deck a gallows, or to make a stage 
for dancing beneath the scaffold. I conceive, that 
the military dress was not open to asmuch reproach 
in former times as now. It was then less dazzling, 
and acted less on the imagination, because it formed 
less an exception to the habits of the times. The 
dress of Europe, not many centuries ago, was 
fashioned very much after what may be called the 
harlequin style. That is, it affected strong colours 
and strong contrasts. This taste belongs to rude ages, 
and has passed away very much with the progress of 
civilization. The military dress alone has escaped 
the reform. The military man is the only harlequin 
left us from ancient times. It is time, that his daz- 
zling finery were gone, that it no longer corrupted 
the young, that it no longer threw a pernicious glare 
over his terrible vocation.” 

We are glad to see that a pamphlet, entitled 
Peace or War, written in a like Christian spirit, 
though with far less ability, has been published in 
London, by a Clergyman of the Church of England. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Nan Darrell; or, the Gipsy Mother, by the Au- 
thor of ‘The Heiress.’ 3 vols—A more thorough- 
going romance than ‘ Nan Darrell’ has not been for 
a long time presented to the public. With readers, 
who can allow for improbabilities to any re- 
quired amount, the tale cannot but excite a strong 
interest ; and the characters must please by their 
vividness, and their constant motion. Nan Darrell 
herself is one of the large family to which the immor- 
tal Madge Wildfire belongs: a vain, coquettish, fan- 
tastic madwoman—appearing always at the wrong 
time, and to the wrong person—yet still retained 
within the pale of our sympathies, by strong natural 
affections, never wholly extinct. No novel reader 
will, for a single half page, believe that Katherine 
is the veritable daughter of such a crazy outcast, 
and of such a villanous father as Nan’s husband: 
all, however, must admire the elasticity of spirit 
shown by the heroine, when the tidings of such an 
abominable parentage are forced on her, and the 
gentle, unselfish affection with which she devotes 
herself to soothing the sufferings of the maniac, 
and submits to all the trials which await the 
poor and the unprotected. Katherine, however, 
finds support and a guide, miraculously raised up 
for her, in a rejected lover, who succours and com- 
forts her in the midst of annoyances, than which 
Miss Burney herself (that mistress of suspense, mis- 
understanding, and discomfort,) could have described 
nothing more intolerable. If the character of Her- 
bert be raised above humanity by its blended high- 
spirits, generosity, and delicacy, it is very beautiful, 
and engaging: the beau ideal of a hero. Lord Er- 
miston, the false lover, is a sad failure: the authoress 
having, in his actions, exhibited meanness pushed to 
a point beyond the retrieval of after-repentance. 
The accessory personages are finished with greater 
care, than more eminent novelists generally think it 
worth while to bestow on their third-rate characters ; 
and the tale is closed by precisely those events, which 
are agreeable and satisfactory in proportion as the 
suspense excited has been painful. 

Charles the Tenth, and Louis Philippe.—A fierce 
Carlist history of the Revolution of July 1830,in which 
assertion and vituperation are substituted for facts 
and argument ; with an appendix containing Biogra- 
phical Sketches, written in a like spirit, of the more 
distinguished men, who have since figured in, or in 
connexion with, the French government, 





Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. 
Vol. III. Part L—The first paper is an attempt, 
by Dr. Nolan, to systematize Egyptian Chronology 
by an examination of the principles on which the 
Egyptian cycles are constructed. The second, which 
is more popular and interesting, is a topographical 
dissertation on the battle of Marathon, by Mr. J. 
Finlay ; who has also contributed two other topo- 
graphical dissertations of minor importance. The 
Rev. E. Davies has given an essay on the book and 
history of Job, which we are rather surprised to see 
published by the committee, for it is a mere mass of 
conjectures and assertions unsupported by evidence 
or probability. The last paper is an ingenious dis- 
sertation on the astronomical ceiling of the Memno- 
nium at Thebes. 

Nine Sermons by Divines of the Church of England. 
—These sermons are contributions in aid of the 
fund for repairing the damages done to two churches 
in Leeds during the hurricane of Jan. 7, 1839, and 
come to us recommended not only by their object, 
but by their inherent merits, for all of them display 
a meritorious union of talent and piety, and all 
breathe that spirit of gentleness and charity which 
should ever distinguish the Christian minister. The 
Bishop of Ripon’s discourse on the nature of Faith 
is remarkable for the simplicity and variety of illus- 
tration by which abstruse doctrines are rendered easy 
and familiar. Dr. Hook has put forth all his strength 
in grouping, condensing, and pointing the arguments 
which establish the divinity of Christ ; but the most 
remarkable sermon in the collection is that of the 
Rey. Mr. Sinclair, on * Public Indignation against 
Crimes,’—a bold and manly denunciation of that 
fanaticism, which, on the strength of sudden repen- 
tance, at once elevates criminals into martyrs, and, 
as in the case of the murderer of Mr. Paas, exhibits 
them on the scaffold, not with the humility of a 
penitent, but the authority of a priest. Against this 
delusion we have frequently protested, and we are 
glad to find that the voice of the pulpit is not silent 
on so important a subject. 

Trials of Strength, by Mrs. Barwell.—The design 
of this simple, yet ingenious, tale is, to point out 
the distinction between moral and physical courage. 
Though designed for youth, and though the examples 
are taken from the school-room and the play-ground, 
the principles are applicable to every situation of 
life, and may serve to correct mistaken judgment 
and erroneous impression in mature age. 

The Seasons of Life, by Mary Ashdown.—The de- 
sign of this work is better than the execution. 





List of New Books.—Wanostrocht’s French Grammar, 
19th edit. corrected, by Tarver, 12mo. 4s.—Boyer and 
Deletanville’s French and English Dictionary, new edit. 
8vo. 12s.—Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, new edit. 
3 vols. 8vo. 42s.—Billing’s History and Antiquities of 
Carlisle Cathedral, medium 4to. 21s.—Parish’s Buenos 
Ayres, 8vo. 18s.—Fellows’s Asia Minor, 8vo. 28s.—Otway’s 
Tour in Connaught, 12mo. 7s. 6d.—Smyth’s Monuments of 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, 2 vols. 8vo. 27s.—Steu- 
art’s Bogota in 1836 and 1837, 12mo. 6s—A Summer in 
Andalucia, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s.—Soane’s Life of Wellington, 
Vol. I. 5s.—Powerscourt’s Letters, new edit. 12mo. 5s.— 
Christian Lady’s Magazine, Vol. XI. 12mo.7s.—Twamley’s 
Romance of Nature, 3rd edit. morocco elegant, 31s. 6d.— 
Smart's Shakspearian Readings, Ist series, 6s.—Cranmer, 
by a Member of the Roxburghe Club, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
12. 11s. 6d.—Solomon Seesaw, 3 vols. post Svo. 12. 11s. 6d. 
—Bentley’s Miscellany, Vol. V. 16s.—Doyle’s Flower Gar- 
den, new edit. 12mo. 2s.—Taylor’s Holy Dying, 8vo. 1s. 8d. 
swd.—The Call to Repent, 8vo. 3s.—Arbouin’s Dissertations 
on the Degenerate Life, 3rd edit. 1Smo. cl. 3s.—Prepara- 
tions for a Holy Life, 32mo. cl. gilt, 1s. 6¢.—Wilberforce’s 
Parochial System, 2nd edit. 12mo. cl. 3s. 6d.—James’s 
Christian Watchfulness, 12mo. bds. 7s.—De Porquet’s His- 
toire d’ Angleterre, 12mo. cl. 4s. 6¢d.—The Pictorial Shake- 
spere, super-royal 8vo. cl. Vol. 1. 15s.—Tower’s Domestic 
Gardener’s Manual, 2nd edit. 8vo. cl. 13s.—The Annals 
and History of Tacitus, new and English literal version, 
8vo. 16s.—Jones’s Plain and Practical Sermons, on the 
13th to the 17th Chapters of St. John, 8vo. bds. 10s. 6d.— 
Spillan’s Outlines of Pathological Semiology, 12mo. cl. 
7s. 6d.—Eagle on Consumption, 8vo. cl. 3s. 64.—Goodwin’s 
Return of Prayers, 18mo. cl. 3s. 6d.—Neville’s Review of 
Newman on Romanism, 12mo. cl. 5s.—Persia and Affghan- 
istan, 8vo. bds. 5s. 6¢d.—Neville’s Defence of Paley’s Moral 
Philosophy, 2nd edit. 12mo. cl. 4s.— Baxter’s Key for Catho- 
lics, new edit. revised, with notes, by Rev. J. Allport, Svo. 
cl. 12s.—The Educator, prize essays, by John Lalor, Esq. 
and others, 12mo. cl. 7s. 6¢d.—Matthews’s Practical Guide to 
Executors, &c. 2nd edit. 12mo. 9s.—Wilberforce’s Sermons 
aga before the University of Oxford, 12mo. 4s. 6d.— 

fhe Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman, 12 plates, by Cruik- 
shank, 18mo. cl. 2s.—Mrs. Fry’s Texts,32mo, cl. Is. 4d.— 
Duncan's Cottage Fireside, 5th edit. 18mo. cl. 2s. 6d.— 
Adam’s Private Thoughts, 8vo. swd. 10d.— Memoirs of Haly- 
burton, 8vo. swd. 1s. 2d. 








RICH AND POOR, 

They dwelt together,—fond and poor, 

Lorraine, and his all-beaming bride ; 
He like the sun on Indian shore, 

And she more mild, yet starry-eyed ; 
Pale planet, moving by his side, 

And warmed by his diviner glow ; 
Whilst both looked down, in pretty pride, 

Upon the troubled world below. 


O Love! thou friend of all the young, — 
True heart where no base passion reigns, 
Thou prize, by faéry Fortune flung 
To all who seek her flowery chains! 
No guarded wall, no hermit cell, 
Far hidden in the wood’s deep green, 
Ask they with whom sweet Love doth dwell: 
They live apart, and are not seen. 


Hid and encircled by their light, 
Like Spirits haunting near the sun, 
They keep their way, through day and night, 
Until their cloudless course is run. 
Call them not poor, who without strife 
Can gain the good which both require: 
Pity them not, who love through life, 
And die without one vain desire! 
C.L, 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Tuts, considering the season, has been a week of 
unusual quiet in the literary world: music, however, 
has put forth its claims to attention in all directions ; 
and of the opening of the British Institution, and its 
temptations, we have spokenin a separate notice. The 
new models sent in for the Nelson Testimonial we 
have not seen. We really cannot understand the prin. 
ciple on which these matters are managed : tickets are 
not sent to the subscribers, nor to those whomay be pre- 
sumed to take an interest in the subject, and areindeed 
expected to report on it for the information of the 
public; the exhibitors have no power; the magic 
shilling which unlocks the doors of all other exhibition 
rooms, has no influence; and the curious are, of ne- 
cessity, compelled to seek admission by asking it as 
a personal favour from a member of the Committee. 
This is a course of proceeding not to our taste ; and 
having been refused admission at the door, we sought 
no further. The Czarovitch, before he left London, 
subscribed 300/. in aid of the funds. 

Mr. Keene’s collection of pictures, sold last Satur- 
day by Messrs. Christie & Manson, contained some 
works of merit, but none of great moment, one ex- 
cepted—the ‘ Education of Bacchus’ by N. Poussin. 
This was put up at 500 guineas, and passed, finding 
no bidder. It is a genuine and good picture, but not 
pretty enough for English taste. A problematical F. 
Mieris, much in that taste, brought 255 guineas; 
and an Albano, not at all problematical, being a sign- 
painter’s copy, seemed to fetch 190; Crayer’s huge 
* Virgin, &c.’ went for 85; a presumptive Claude 
for 255; Wilson’s ‘Caernarvon Castle,’ scarcely 
more than an ébauche, for 102 guineas. 

While on the subject of art, we may as well men- 
tion that a ship of war has been directed, by the 
Lords of the Admiralty, to visit the south-western 
coast of Asia Minor, and bring away the ancient 
sculptures and bas-reliefs, discovered by Mr. Fellows, 
as mentioned last week in our notice of his interesting 
work, 

The Local Committee of the British Association 
have resolved to have an exhibition of models, 
specimens of manufacture, and works of art, similar 
to that which took place last year at Newcastle, and 
the sub-committee, appointed for the purpose of 
carrying this resolution into effect, have issued a cir- 
cular requesting all persons to send in, on or before 
the 15th August, whatever models or specimens they 
can spare or procure, that may tend to illustrate 
any processes or recent improvements in practical 
science. 

A Society is about to be established at Cambridge, 
to be called the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, for 
the encouragement of the study of the history and 
antiquities of the university, town and county: the 
first object of which is declared to be the publication 
of essays illustrative of the above subjects. Any 
member of the University may become a member of 
the Society on paying a subscription of ten shillings 
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every term; but’all other persons must be proposed 
by a member. The Master of St. John’s has been 
chosen President, and Mr. J. O. Halliwell, of Jesus, 
Secretary, to whom all who desire to join the Society 
should address themselves. 

The subject of copyright has lately occupied the 
attention of the French Chamber of Peers. By the 
new law, the exclusive right of publication is to vest 
jn the author’s heirs or assigns for thirty years after 
his death ; and Speeches are declared to be a sort of lite- 
rary property, and the speaker will have a right to 
claim at least a portion of all profits which may arise 
from publication and sale. Against this last clause 
the French press generally and strongly protest ; and, 
indeed, it appears to us open to insurmountable ob- 
jections. By the same law, the government is autho- 
rized to prevent the publication of English works in 
which copyright exists, should a like protection be 
afforded in this country to French authors. This, it 
has been said, is an unquestionable gain to us, be- 
cause the number of French works here published is 
trifling compared to the number of English works 
republished in France. But if we assume that pro- 
hibition is to extend not merely to the republication 
of works, but to the sale of all such pirated editions, 
the inequality in the benefits conferred is much less 
than is here assumed. It is very true that but few 
French works are reprinted in London, but, and be- 
cause, our market is literally inundated with the 
Brussels editions ; and so rapidly are these issued and 
forwarded, that we ourselves bought the spurious and 
pirated edition of Lamartine’s * Voyage en Orient’ 
in London before the original Paris edition had 
arrived, though ordered prior to publication. 

The sudden death of Mr. Mori, the first of our 
violin players, which took place yesterday morning, 
after a life spent in professional toil, will leave, for 
the moment, a sad chasm in the ranks of the English 
profession. Mr. Mori’s acquirements, though belong- 
ing rather to the past than the present musical dis- 
pensation, were great—the result of energetic and 
industrious patience. We are glad to hear that, in 
his double capacity of artist and man of business, 
he is supposed to have left an ample fortune for his 
survivors, 





JUST OPENED. 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NEW EXHIBITION.—THE CORONATION of HER MA- 
JESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, in Westminster Abbey, and the 
INTERIOR of the CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, at Florence, 
with all the effects of Light and Shade from Noon till Midnight. 
Goth Tepatings are by Le Cuevarier Bouton.—Open from 

en till Five. 


ROYAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
. ApvELAIDEe Street, West STRAND. 

Brilliant Optical Phenomena, shown by Mr. Goddard's Po- 
lariscope. Musical Performance on the Holophon, by Mr. 
Warne, and by M. Reisner, of Paris, on the Accordion. e 
only living sp of the celebrated Electric Eel ever brought 
leting the means for showing 

















to this count 
Electricity and Magnetis i is e 
exhibition of the Invisible Girl, as well as other attractive 
novelties, in addition to the Steam Gun, Microscope, &c. 

Open daily at Ten a.m. Admittance, 1s. 


THAMES TUNNEL, 

OPEN to the Public every Day (except Sunday), from Nine in 
the Morning until Dark.—Admittance, 1s, each. The Entrance 
is near the Church at Rotherhithe, on the Surrey side of the 
River. Both Archways are brilliantly lighted with gas.—The 
Tunnel is now 885 feet in length, and completed to within a 
distance of 35 feet from low water mark on the Middlesex shore. 
Thames Tunnel Ofiice, By order, 

Walbrook Buildings, Walbrook, | JOSEPH CHARLIER, 
June, 1839. Clerk to the Company. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 16.—J. G. Children, Esq. V.P., in the chair. 

A paper was read, entitled ‘On the Visibility of 
certain rays beyond the ordinary red rays of the Solar 
Spectrum.’ By J.S. Cooper, Esq., in a letter to 
M. Faraday, Esq.—The author states his having ob- 
served an extension of the red portion of the solar 
spectrum, obtained in the ordinary way, beyond the 
space it occupies when seen by the naked eye, by 
viewing it through a piece of deep blue cobalt glass. 
He finds that the part of the spectrum thus rendered 
perceptible to the right is crossed by two or more 
very broad lines or bands; and observes that the 
space occupied by the most powerful calorific rays, 
coincides with the situation of the red rays thus ren. 
dered visible by transmission through a blue medium, 
The author expresses a regret that he has not had 
sufficient leisure to pursue the investigation of these 
phenomena. 

The Society then adjourned to the 30th instant, 
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May 30.—The Marquis of Northampton, P.R.S. 


in the chair. 

Profs. C. Hansteen, M. Melloni, L. A. J. Quetelet, 
and F, Savart, were elected Foreign Members ; Edw. 
D. Davenport, Esq., James O. Halliwell, Esq., G. 
W. Mackmurdo, Esq., and the Venerable Charles 
Thorp, D.D., were elected. 

The papers read were :— 

* Fifth letter on Voltaic Combinations ; with some 
account of the effects of a large Constant Battery ;’ 
addressed to M. Faraday, Esq. By J. F. Daniell, 
Esq.—The author, pursuing the train of reasoning 
detailed in his preceding letters, enters into the fur- 
ther investigation of the variable conditions in a 
voltaic combination on which its efficiency depends: 
and the determination of the proper proportions of 
its elements for the economical application of its 
power to useful purposes. He finds that the action 
of the battery is by no means proportioned to the 
surfaces of the conducting hemispheres, but approxi- 
mates to the simple ratio of their diameters ; and 
hence concludes that the circulating force of both 
simple and compound voltaic circuits increases with 
the surface of the conducting plates surrounding the 
active centres. On these principles he constructed 
a constant battery consisting of seventy cells in a 
single series, which gave, between charcoal points, 
separated to a distance of three-quarters of an inch, 
a flame of considerable volume, forming a continuous 
arch, and emitting radiant heat and light of the 
greatest intensity. Thelatter, indeed, proved highly 
injurious to the eyes of the spectators, in which, 
although they were protected by grey glasses of 
double thickness, a state of very active inflammation 
was induced. The whole of the face of the author 
became scorched and inflamed, as if it had been ex- 
posed for many hours to a bright midsummer’s sun. 
The rays, when reflected from an imperfect parabolic 
metallic mirror in a lantern, and collected into a 
focus by a glass lens, readily burned a hole in a paper 
at a distance of many feet from their source, The 
heat was quite intolerable to the hand held near the 
lantern. Paper steeped in nitrate of silver, and 
afterwards dried, was speedily turned brown by this 
light : and when a piece of fine wire-gauze was held 
before it, the pattern of the latter appeared in white 
lines, corresponding to the parts which it protected. 
The phenomenon of the transfer of the charcoal from 
one electrode to the other, first observed by Dr. Hare, 
was abundantly apparent; taking place from the 
zincode (or positive pole) to the platinode (or negative 
pole). The arch of flame between the electrodes 
was attracted or repelled by the poles of a magnet, 
according as the one or the other pole was held above 
or below it; and the repulsion was at times so great 
as to extinguish the flame. When the flame was 
drawn from the pole of the magnet itself, included 
in the circuit, it rotated in a beautiful manner. The 
heating power of this battery was so great as to fuse, 
with the utmost readiness, a bar of platinum, one- 
eighth of an inch square: and the most infusible 
metals, such as pure rhodium, iridium, titanium, the 
native alloy of iridium and osmium, and the native 
ore of platinum, placed in a cavity scooped out of 
hard carbon, freely melted in considerable quantities. 
In conclusion, the author briefly describes the results 
of some experiments on the evolution of the mixed 
gases from water in a confined space, and conse- 
quently under high pressure ; with a view to ascer- 
tain, first, in what manner conduction would be car- 
ried on, supposing that the tube in which the electrodes 
were introduced was quite filled with the electrolyte, 
and there were no space for the accumulation of the 
gases ; secondly, whether, decomposition having been 
effected, recombination would take place at any 
given pressure ; and lastly, whether any re-action on 
the current-force of the battery would arise from the 
additional mechanical force which it would have to 
overcome, These experiments the author purposes 
pursuing at some future time. 

‘An experimental Inquiry into the Influence of 
Nitrogen in promoting Vegetable Decomposition, 
and the connexion of this process with the Growth of 
Plants, by R. Rigg, Esq.—The author considers it 
as a general fact, to which there are very few if any 
exceptions, that vegetable bodies in the state in which 
they are produced in nature, undergo spontaneous 
decomposition when kept under circumstances favour- 
ing such an action ; and that from the decomposition 


of each compound products peculiar to that substance 
result. A variety of experiments are detailed and 
tabulated ; the first series of which contains those 
made in solutions of compounds, such as sugar, 
honey, and extract of malt, showing that in each the 
amount of spontaneous decomposition is in propor- 
tion to the quantity of nitrogen it contains, This law 
is found to extend to those parts of plants which are 
not in solution in water, but which remain in their 
natural state of elaboration, only having their texture 
broken down. The author is led to infer from his 
experiments, that the chemical action to which any 
vegetable matter is naturally disposed, may, to a 
certain extent, be changed into some other, differing 
both in its kind and in its products ; and that in order 
to effect such a change nothing more is required than 
to excite in other vegetable matter mixed with the 
former, some action which shall preponderate over 
the rest, so that the whole mass may obey this new 
and predominant influence. The vapour which is 
disengaged during the rapid decomposition of vege- 
table matter he finds to be highly noxious ; and thence 
draws the inference that the Author of the universe 
has wisely ordained, that, when young plants con- 
taining large quantities of nitrogen are by any means 
checked in their growth, they shall be consumed by 
certain insects ; which insects may be conceived to 
form one of the links of that harmonious chain which 
binds together all the parts of the universe. The 
relation between the decomposition of vegetable 
matter and the growth of plants, is apparent from 
the similarity of the influence of nitrogen on both 
these processes; this double function which nitrogen 
performs in favouring chemical decomposition by the 
roots of plants at the same time that it assimilates 
the matter thus formed in their other parts, is re- 
garded by the author as another link in the same 
chain, In support of this view, he adduces the dif- 
ferent chemical constitutions of the roots of the same 
plants when very young and when fully grown. He 
finds that when plants have to perform the impor- 
tant offices of providing nourishment for the rapid 
growth of their young and tender shoots, they contain 
a quantity of nitrogen two or three times greater 
than that which they possess when fully grown ; and 
he concludes by showing that, in accordance with 
these views, the seeds, roots, and plants when placed 
in highly decomposing or decomposed matter, cease 
to grow, and under these circumstances their germi- 
nating or vegetating power being superseded by the 
chemical action established in the matter which sur- 
rounds them, the whole becomes one mass of con- 
taminated and infectious matter. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


June 1.—The Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie in the 
chair, 

A memorandum was read, which had been re- 
ceived from the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of Bombay in reply to a request for informa- 
tion respecting the breeds of cattle used in the 
Presidency ; it stated that all the sorts might be 
considered to arise from two only, the Dekkanee and 
the Guzerattee. The cattle of the Dekkan are com- 
pact animals, from 3} to 4 feet in height, and are to 
be found in all parts of the country ; the Guzerattee 
are much larger and handsomer, and are not found 
in common use out of Guzerat ; in other places they 
are met with only in the carriages of wealthy natives. 
Those of the Dekkan are active, capable of enduring 
fatigue, and live on coarse food, and are, for these 
qualities, much in request ; but the buffalo is pre- 
ferred for the plough, for water-carrying, and for its 
milk. Sheep are rare in Guzerat and the Conkan; 
those in Candeish and the Dekkan are dark coloured, 
coarse in the fleece, and small, but producing ex- 
cellent mutton. Experiments are now making to 
improve the breed, but the success is as yet uncertain. 
The merino from the Cape is found to answer much 
better than that brought from England, so that 
government have determined to import from the 
Cape only in future. It was also stated that the 
ryots of the Presidency had admitted the superiority 
of the English or American plough over their own; 
but the high price of the former had precluded its 
introduction among the peasantry, who were poor 
and bigotted, and to whom time and labour were of 
little value. 





A paper by Mr, E, Solly ‘On some Indian Lichens’ 
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was then read.—He stated, that in consequence of 
the inquiries suggested by the Committee of Com- 
merce of the Society, two communications, with a 
few specimens of lichens, had been received from 
India. These he had examined, together with a 
collection of Indian Lichens from Dr. Royle’s Herba- 
rium, with a view'to ascertain their importance as 
dye substances. The first series of specimens was 
forwarded by Mr. Little, Secretary of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of Western India ; of these 
none appeared to contain sufficient colour to render 
their further importation desirable. The second 
series, forwarded from Columbo by the Right Hon. 
Stewart Mackenzie, all contained good colouring 
matter, and some of them, by comparative experi- 
ments with the lichens of commerce, yielded as good 
colour as kinds worth more than 250/, per ton. The 
lichens from Dr. Royle’s collection were, with a 
few exceptions, not at all suited to the purposes of 
the dyer. One of them, however, called chulcheleera 
may be expected to yield a considerable quantity of 
available colouring matter, not only from Mr. Solly’s 
experiments, but also, as it has long been collected 
and used in India, by the native dyers. Mr. Solly 
remarked that it was highly desirable that larger 
portions of the specimens should be sent, for when 
the quantity was very small, it was impossible to be 
satisfied of the value of the lichen. 

A paper ‘On the Bengal Safflower,’ by Mr. Solly, 
was read. He stated that the best safflower, which 
was imported in very limited quantities from China, 
fetches a price as high as 301. per cwt., whilst good 
Bengal safflower is worth on an average 7/. per cwt. 
This difference Mr. Solly was inclined to attribute 
to the mode of cultivation and preparation, This 
opinion is partly borne out by the fact, that bales of 
safflower which, when packed, appeared of good 
quality, on their arrival here are so much deteriorated 
as to be worth only 90s. per cwt., which Mr. Solly 
thought was occasioned by an after-decomposition, 
mainly caused by a defect in the preparation. From 
careful examination and comparison of the two kinds, 
he is of opinion, that the China safflower is gathered 
in a comparatively young state, and the coloured 
upper, separated from the lower uncoloured part of 
the floret ; whilst that from Bengal, consisting of the 
whole florets, is, moreover, not gathered till the flower 
is far advanced and almost in a state of decay. He 
considered it essential, besides separating the coloured 
from the uncoloured parts of the flower, to dry the 
safflower very gradually, as it is thought that rapid 
drying, or the application of heat is prejudicial to the 
beauty of the colour. He proposed that it should 
be dried in close chambers with some organic sub- 
stance, or perhaps with hot sand. 

B. Botfield, Esq., H. Baskerville, Esq., and H. J. 
Baxter, Esq., were elected Resident Members. 
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PINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION—ANCIENT MASTEKS. 

Tuoven we have seen many a better Exhibition 
than this, and hope to do so again, at the British In- 
stitution, yet we find it impossible to pronounce ordi- 
nary one which contains both the great Bridgwater 
Titians: either of these alone would give lustre to 
any collection, however mean, as a setting sun sheds 
magnificence over the barrenest landscape. There 
are also two Salvators, which of themselves redeem 
the other end of the Gallery from critical condem- 
nation, besides several pictures of independent merit : 
but we commence with the Titians. 

* Diana surprised by Acteon,’ (No. 15), and ‘ Ca- 
listo Discovered’ (48). Often as it has been our 
good fortune to behold these works, we receive each 
time a no less vivid impression than at first ; like that 
which we feel when looking day after day upon the 
six-thousand-years-old sun just mentioned, whose 
beauty impartsa new-born delight, and seems fresher 
and fresher to us on every occasion of his re-appear- 
ance. So is it with all things essentially sublime— 





ocean—a forest—a cloud-capt hill—a noble poem, 
or work of art—admiration for them increases, not 
diminishes, by familiar acquaintance, as for the cha- 
racter of a really great man. No enthusiasm about 
the Titians could be hyperbolical, unless founded, 
which enthusiasm sometimes is, upon the wrong qua- 
lities, instead of the right ones. Ethereal forms, un- 
speakable loveliness, elegant attitudes, for which we 
have heard these pictures lauded, are little more dis- 
cernible in them than in Rubens’s Venuses and 
Graces: such athletic Nymphs might fell a deer, but 
hardly run him down. No wonder the Goddess did 
not like a gentleman to see her naked, if her assort- 
ment of charms was so moderate. Neither are these 
works at all remarkable for the force of expression 
or dramatic power attributed to them by other 
generous virtuosi. Their merit is of a different, and, 
we may add, a single kind—marvellous colouring. 
This, indeed, defies superlatives to overpraise it: — 
could beds of tulips be cast in molten gold and jewels 
of the several tints, their splendour might resemble, 
their effect upon the mind could never equal, that of 
these exquisitely skilful productions, Yet even on 
this score a reserve of discrimination will prove use- 
ful. Both pictures are ruins—worse than ruins, not 
being left in their own venerable decrepitude, but 
bepatched and beplastered, and some parts buried 
under repairs. Only the grand, general harmonic 
law of their colouring subsists; and we admire them 
less for what they now display, than for what it 
teaches us they must once have been. Colouring 
has two very distinct effects: one upon the organs of 
sense, which is therefore called sensual; a second, 
much higher, upon the mind, through the instrumen- 
tality of spiritual excitement, vague but impassioned, 
like that springing from music. We have never lis- 
tened to any modulation of Handel or Beethoven 
more suggestive, more potent in awakening rapturous 
ideas and brilliant fancies, and attuning the soul to 
its loftiest key, than these two pictures: they connect 
themselves with all poetical trains of thought, and 
enhance them. “Of Paradys,” saith Sir John 
Mandeville, “ne can not I speken propurly, for I 
was not there :” perhaps the best secular means to 
give us a notion of Paradise is fine music or fine 
colouring, as both raise our minds to a conception of 
glorious and beatific existence, the more likely to be 
true, because less limited by its definiteness to ter- 
restrial forms, or to any particular scene of joy where 
the state is varied without end. These were Orleans 
pictures; painted, we are told, for Philip II.; yet 
duplicates still adorn the Royal Gallery of Madrid. 
‘Joseph and his Brethren’ (Nos. 2 and 5), by 
Francesco Ubertini, otherwise called Bacchiacca. 
This artist seems almost unknown, by work or name, 
in England, even to professors, connoisseurs, dealers, 
and our innumerable travelled gentry. We have 
never met anyone, special tourist or artist, who had 
either seen or heard of the two inestimable Bacchi- 
accas at San Lorenzo, Florence. These, and one 
other at Dresden (Bottari mentions two, sold by the 
Casa Benintendi to Saxony), are all the specimens 
of his very peculiar style which have come under 
our observation ; yet Vasari alleges some were sent 
to England—in what “odd angle of the isle” are 
they hid ?—what sagacious squirearch scratches up 
the jewels from their bed of rubbish, and wishes for 
a Lawrence instead, as he spurns them away ? 
* Joseph and his Brethren’ came from the Casa Bor- 
gherini, for which Vasari tells us Bacchiacca did 
paint certain works:—were those before us of the 
number? We ask this question, because, notwith- 
standing their beauty, they appear to us far beneath 
Bacchiacca’s powers, as evinced in the three produc- 
tions above cited. From having seen the two San 
Lorenzo pictures, we at once recognized the Dresden, 
and felt doubt of the present claimants: in design 
and precious execution too much cannot be said for 
those,—for these, the less that is said the better. Per- 
haps this difference has been made more apparent, 
by the sad renovation the latter have undergone at 
the hands of some tray-painter, whose fingers were 
all thumbs. In colour, too, the present works do not 
resemble Ubertini’s admitted ones, which are of a 
cold, dry tone, whilst these are of a mellow, and 
warm. Baccio Ubertini, brother of Francesco, Vasari 
characterizes as a great colourist, but not Francesco 
himself. It is singular likewise, that if these pictures 
were authentic, Lanzi, who must have perfectly 





known them, should not quote such examples of so 
rare a master. Nevertheless, we are quite aware how 
often the same artist differs from himself, and what 
changes youth or old age makes in his style and 
merits. All the foregoing scepticism about these 
pictures is independent of their real pretensions: 
they are imperfect in design and in workmanship, 
even if genuine Bacchiaccas; even if not, they are 
beautiful in colour, and charming in sentiment: this 
alone concerns the true lover of art. Let us point 
out to attention, the fine juicy-green landscapes, and 
the graceful Raffaelesque figures of Joseph, and the 
endearing innocence of little Benjamin. Many of 
the heads are full of eloquent expression, or silent 
character. 

Several antique pictures have been contributed 
along with these, by the Rev. J. Sandford, but less 
admirable, or more dubious. The ‘ Virgin and Child’ 
(No. 53), given to Raffael, has much of his manner 
about -it, but neither his presiding mind nor his 
hand. The ‘ Coronation’ (No. 162), given to Gentile 
da Fabriano, is curious, as a sample of how old artists 
sometimes bestrewed “ barbaric pearl and gold,” 
perhaps at patron’s order,—upon their sacred paint- 
ings. It exhibits little particular conformity with 
Gentile’s name, remarked in his works by Michael- 
angelo, or with Fra Beato’s style, remarked by 
Lanzi, or yet with the delicate, thin style of Illumi- 
nators, so kindred to that of Gentile. But as an ex- 
ception to our general remark, the * Virgin and 
Child’ (No. 10), by Fra Bartolommeo, we consider 
quite worthy of him, and, save fora little meschinezza 
in parts, almost worthy of Raffael. Sweeter or purer 
expression was never bestowed by Il Divino himself 
upon the Virgin’s countenance, nor a simpler grace 
upon her attitude. We covet this picture for the 
National Gallery, where a Baccio della Porta isa 
great desideratum, and a better one than the present 
will be long so. It strikes us as an earlyish work, 
yet subsequent to Baccio’s friendship with Raffael, 
whose influence is seen throughout it, from the en- 
nobled air and compartition of the colours down to 
the Virgin’s dairy-maid hand. We have likewise of 
the modern-ancient class three exemplars belonging 
to Mr. Sandford, as follows :— 

‘Orion’ (No. 46), by Nicholas Poussin.—This 
formalist in historical pieces, becomes the free-spirited, 
fine enthusiast in landscape; towards which latter, 
we have always held, the bent of his genius lay: 
towards which nevertheless he seldom wished to let 
it bend, as if a willow should deem its beautiful stoop 
a degradation, and desire to stand up stiff and stark, 
like a Scotch fir or a maypole. Poussin loved to 
compose figure-pieces by line and rule, allotting to 
each personage its quantum sufficit of gesticulation 
by troy-weight and the hair-balance—till all cha- 
racters came out as correct as those of his country- 
man, Racine, and as insipid. But where a mytho- 
logic scene containing landscape occurs, he lets his 
Pegasus out of the manége, sweeps over the realm of 
Art like a courier of the air, and often soars to the 
Empyrean itself. ‘ Polyphemus’ piping on the moun- 
tain-top, proves this painter a veritable poet—of 
imagination all compact. ‘Orion’ pursuing his 
earnest march, after he has lost his eyes, towards 
the blessed eastern star whose warmth was to restore 
them,—as the “ dead shepherd” expresses it, 

Blind Orion hungering for the morn— 

evinces like sublimity of conception. A dim-brown 
landscape shadows forth dawn with Shakesperean 
truthfulness,— 

But look! the Morn in russet mantle clad, 

Walks o’er the dews of yon high eastern hill. 
That idea of Dian in the clouds, to whom the sight 
is carried up so well from the giant shoulders be- 
neath, we count amongst those few original thoughts 
which raise pictorial at times to the level of verbal 
poetry. Orion’s “naked,” as cognoscenti would say, 
gives a somewhat monotonous character to the gene- 
ral harmony. Yet Poussin dreaded becoming too 
fine a colourist! He might have been tranquil on 
the subject. 

‘Portrait of Salvator Rosa’ (No. 115), and ‘ Por- 
trait of Marchesa Ricciardi, as a Sibyl’ (No. 113), 
by Salvator.—These are the nearest things we have 
seen to the famous Parmegiano portrait since its 
exhibition in 1836, perhaps equal to it. Ah! if our 
face-takers could but contrive now and then to paint 
some fancy-portraits after this fashion, we should 
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permit them to cover the Royal Academy walls, 
inside and outside, with matter-of-fact physiognomies, 
as close together as oyster-shells bedizen certain 
antiquated structures, Not that we require an alder- 
man to be delineated sighing over a lake of mock- 
turtle, or a court-belle turning her pretty silliness to 
account as the mad Ophelia: but a little poetic 
character thrown betimes into a subject which might 
pear it, would raise English portraitists above their 
present repute for dull respectability. Few, how- 
ever, like Salvator, can exalt the radical prose of 
portraiture into the sublimest poetical strain: we 
t it an arduous experiment, save to genius, which 
finds the difficult always the most feasible. What 
asimple mean the painter took to give his own por- 
trait its profound yet natural impressiveness : nothing 
in this world but that dignity which belongs to deep 
thought (so hard for dulness to hit), and that im- 
browned clear-obscure which suits so well with the 
meditator—one who looks as through a glass darkly 
at his mental objects. Such a tinge, however, is 
altogether Italian: the bright southern sun can alone 
produce such warmth of shadow, such fervid duski- 
ness, and Italy alone such a sombre yet subdued air 
of cynical absorbment :—but we grow too speculative 
ourselves. The Sibylline portrait would make us 
thapsodize again, if we gave way to the feelings it in- 
spires. Let us here also remark the admirable unison 
between Salvator’s subject and his colouring, though 
he is not among the nosegay painters: a fierce gray 
lustre breaking over her complexion, and contrasting 
with her coal-black eyes and locks, at once denotes 
the Prophetess’s wild vocation, and her wayward 
life amidst the thickest gloom of solitude, amidst 
dim caves only penetrated by the lightning, and 
tangled woods laid open by the storm. We are 
romantic still, when it is our sole business to be 
critical. Weigh these two portraits against two others 
by Velasquez and Vandyke (Nos. 3 and 4) ; that, of 
the bravest treatment, this, of the most delicate : 
neither is prosaic, yet both have the common-place 
of atelier invention about them, while Salvator’s are 
above it. At Antwerp exists a second * Abbé Scaglia,” 
said to be by Vandyke: we took note of it as “ cold 
and formal:” this is somewhat hard; but perhaps 
the former has less pretension to being the original. 
‘Philip IV.’ a second portrait by Velasquez (No. 
140), exhibited here in 1835, re-presents itself on 
the old principle, we suppose, of “ a good thing, &c.” 
Likewise several little pictures that made the better 
kind of rubbish in auction-rooms this year, have taken 
an opportunity of sunning themselves again before 
they go into outer darkness and oblivion. The ‘Jew 
Rabbi’ (No. 81), is another fine specimen of ideal 
portraiture, and trowel-painting, by Rembrandt; by 
whom also are the portraits of two‘ Dead Peacocks,’ 
painted with still a broader tool—perhaps a shovel. 
The *‘ Duke of Norfolk’ (No. 146), by Gainsborough, 
goes some way towards substantiating Wilson’s rea- 
sonable outburst (that “he was the best portrait- 
inter” of his time), when Sir Joshua pronounced 
im “ the best landscape-painter” in presence of the 
choleric Welshman, Yet it has not Sir Joshua's 
depth and solid grandeur. Dobson's three-figured 
group (No. 93) furnishes an early proof of the 
very general talents among us for respectable por- 
traiture. 

In matter of landscape, ‘ Rembrandt’s Mill’ (No. 
16), exhibits a rich picturesque composition under 
a sky that we should consider muddled beyond 
justice to nature; but it may be very natural in the 
Low Countries. From skies like this, a shower of 
frogs were no phenomenon. Two Boths (Nos. 152 
and 159), repeat the well-known merits and man- 
nerism of the artist. Two Ruysdaels (Nos. 44 and 
50) would obtain from us the usual dividend of ap- 
plause, but lo! another Salvator—the grand Salvator 
landscape in the same room annihilates them ! How 
poor and pallid-stricken, and meagre, and petty in 
composition they appear beside the deep-toned, large- 
handed work of the Italian, whose simple masses 
accumulate sublimity, while their multitude of parts 
fritter it away. There is a richness about the grain 
of this Salvator—but we must adhere to our professed 
“finality” on the subject of his works, or heaven 
knows where fanaticism might lead us. “That 
ba madness lies! let us shun that! no more of 
that!” 


The Marquess of Lansdowne’s Cuyp (No. 12), a 





view of ‘ Dort and its Shipping,’ could not be indif- 
ferent, where so much sky and water afforded the 
Dutch Claude occasion for displaying his magic 
powers in aérial and aqueous perspective. Yet Cuyp 
is far from a very Dutch Claude; he is more of an 
idealist, and Claude more of a naturalist, than many 
people imagine. Here are two well-coloured Vernets, 
almost as rare as ill-coloured Titians. 

We have omitted till now, but by no means for- 
gotten, Rubens. His works are as little to be over- 
looked as kings’ pavilions among tents of green 
boughs, though perhaps less really beautiful. Power 
always resides in his paintings, and power always 
demands homage. The large ‘ Pythagoras’ (No. 
156), stood an unsuccessful exhibition, some years 
since, at Stanley’s auction-room: it is not without 
merits, though none commensurable with the fame of 
its reputed author: we must send the reader, if he 
please, to our: notice of it in Atheneum, No. 448. 
Rubens’s copy of ‘ Titian’s Daughter’ (No. 110), one 
great colourist enhancing upon another, is like gild- 
ing gold: for Rubens never copied, and had too 
strong-headed a genius, had he ever so much will, to 
have copied any original exactly. Look at his 
splendid travesties of Leonardo’s Last Supper and 
Battle of the Standard !—* Diana going to the Chase” 
(No. 141) seems to our eye over-cleaned, therefore 
has lost somewhat of that beautiful light shimmer for 
which Rubens’s own handling is so illustrious. Never- 
theless, the work shines down the gallery, as if 
Apollo had thrust his head, with all its rays, through 
one of the windows. Dian looks like a female 
Nimrod, stalwarth enough to take the two Lions 
(No. 59), and brain them, one head against the 
other. Her left hand Nymphs, with Mephistopheles 
eyebrows, are Rubens’s wife, Elizabeth Brandt, 
doubled. Another Oread declining the osculation 
of a Satyr, presents all the ideal proper to such a 
subject—for even gross nature has an ideal, the kind 
most happily caught by Rubens. We admire this 
picture beyond sober expression. 

Among the smaller works are an exquisite Vander- 
heyden (No. 27); Ostade’s * Advocate’ (No. 34), full 
of spiritual humour, and giving a most satisfactory 
sensation by its firm finish, but its mellowness seems 
to have suffered at the hands of those male char- 
women, called picture-cleaners; a little Venetian 
* Virgin and Child’ (No. 98), given with ingenious 
erroneousness to Giotto! We must not forget to 
mention our dear-beloved Lorenzo Credi (No. 120), 
though in a sad state of decay: has its proprietor 
(the poet Rogers) no touch of conservatism about 
him? A little of it were desirable, at least here. 

A huge Guercino (No. 1) had almost escaped us: 
it is mellower than usual with this devotee to soot 
and smalt-blue,—nay, might admit of some ecstasies 
before it without much effort of affectation. Better 
samples of Murillo than any sent this season were re- 
quisite to call up again the enthusiasm we felt for 
him in the days of our happy ignorance. 

Space is filled by two large anonymous pictures, 
called * Zaleucus,’ and a ‘ Battle of Giants.’ 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, KING HENRY V.; and HIGH LIFE BELOW 
STAIRS. 
On Monday, KING HENRY V.; and FRA DIAVOLO. 
Tuesday, (Last time but two) THE LADY OF LYONS. 
Wednesday, KING HENRY V.; and THE MARRIAGE OF 


FIGARO. 
Thursday, KING HENRY V, 





Concerts oF THE Werk.—Since we wrote last, 
the allowance of daily music has increased. Yes- 
terday week, our labour of proof-correcting was de- 
layed by Mr, Eliason’s Concert. He had an excel- 
lent progr in fulfilment of which the most 
popular singers sung their most popular songs : Grisi 
being absent from indisposition. In its instrumental 
portion, Mr. Eliason’s own adagio and rondo for the 
violin must be mentioned as an attraction, though 
we have heard him play the latter better. Having 
been strict in our criticism upon M. Haumann, it 
gives us pleasure to say, that his violin-playing was 
more to our taste,—that is, less affected and exagge- 
rated than on any former meeting. The concertante 
for four pianofortes,—to us the most inviting novelty 
of the scheme,—was postponed till so very late an 





hour, as to be placed beyond our reach. These benefit 
concerts are all, as a general rule, one half too long. 

The concert of the Misses Broadhurst and Mr. Bla- 

grove (held on Saturday) was, in every respect, an 

excellent and interesting one. The two ladies played 

a clever duet, by Bertini, very neatly, and from me- 
mory; Mr. Blagrove a new violin rondo, which, from 
the abruptness of its commencement, we should 
imagine to be the finale toa concerto. His exécu- 
tion is beautifully finished, and the composition had 
been written to display this, rather than those powers 
of deeper expression still denied to him, but which, 
in one endowed with a taste so sound and so refined, 
we think time must develope. Then we had Maurer’s 
violin quartett in its highest perfection, by himself, 
Mori, Loder, and David for leader; besides this, M. 
Batta’s singing on the violoncello. The vocal music, 
too, by Madame Dorus (who ought never to sing in 
Italian), Mesd. Stockhausen, Albertazzi, &c., Sigs. 
Ivanoft, Tamburini, Balfe, &c. was very good, and 
well contrasted : the most interesting pieces being, of 
course, the song and trio from Mozart’s ‘ Zaide,’ that 
unfinished opera,—an early work disinterred by M. 
André, of Frankfort,—about which much has been 
recently said in Germany. The song,—a sort of 
rondo,—lost much from its being accompanied by 
the pianoforte in place of the full orchestra; but 
the theme is flowing and sentimental, eminently 
Moxartish; and the whole composition (as far as 
such a hearing authorizes judgment,) appeared to 
us to be in the same tone, whether as regards 
design or colouring, as some of the stronger airs in 
* Il Seraglio,'—the trio to be worthier of better ex- 
ecution than it could receive from two of the singers 
who had been promoted to take parts in it. On 
Monday evening, the Societa Armonica, in its last 
Concert of the season, gave us our last opportunity 
for commending the progress made by its orchestra, 
which, indeed, has greatly improved: on the same 
evening, one of the minor pianists, Mr. Charles Man- 
gold, was entertaining hisnumerous friends in Hanover 
Square. We heard him play the septett of Hummel, 
arranged in quintett, in very fair style ; but he after- 
wards accompanied a solo by Herr David, so very 
unsteadily, that we cannot commend him as possessing 
that musical knowledge, by which alone a performer 
of second-rate mechanical acquirements can aspire, 
in the present days, to rank as an artist —On Wed- 
nesday evening a concert was given by Mr. Marsh 
and M. Lidel: the latter is a sound and clever vio- 
loncello player—more satisfactory, however, in con- 
certed than in solo music. 








Tue long-promised revival of Shakespeare's‘ Henry 
the Fifth,’ was produced at Covent Garden on Mon- 
day, with a magnificence of scenic display surpassing 
any former stage representation under the present 
management: in effect, it is one long pageant through- 
out, in which the king figures as the principal per- 
sonage, every other being subordinate; even the 
comic scenes are subdued, to prevent their interfering 
with the stately show,—a loss which the forced humour 
of the actors in the few scenes that remain prevented 
us from much regretting. The distinguishing feature 
is the introduction of the ‘Chorus’ between the acts, 
which is spoken by Vandenhoff, and illustrated by 
scenic pictures by Stanfield. The landscapes are 
beautiful; and the delineations of the conspirators, 
the camp, the siege, and the triumphal return of the 
victorious monarch, are equal to any of the so-called 
history pictures exhibited in another place: the 
sunset at sea glows with light, and the distance is 
atrial; there is a moonlight effect, too, which is as 
little “ theatrical” as possible. These tableaux are 
exhibited in an enormous frame-work, closing with a 
veil of clouds: a very good contrivance. The moving 
scenes are ingeniously managed to run ane into the 
other, but their progression, and the attempt to give 
continuity to unconnected views, is not so satisfactory 
as separate and fixed pictures. The explanatory 
purpose of these entr’acte shows is not very well an- 
swered: nor are they so necessary to “ work on the 
imaginary forces” of the auditnce, now that the 
scenc-painter and property-man have done so much 
to realize the shifting place and various costume of 
the drama; but they are bright links in this 
geous chain of spectacle. The sumptuous richness 
of regal state receives a heightening touch of reality 





from the gothic chambers of stone, with their velvet 
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hangings and canopies, while the glittering splendour 
of the warlike scenes is enlivened by the stirring 
action going on; in a word, all the accessories having 
use and character, a general fitness and harmony 
pervade the entire show. Macready, of course, per- 
sonates King Henry the Fifth,to display whose 
high qualities as a sovereign seems to have been the 
aim of Shakespeare in writing this play—and very 
impressively he delivers the noble speeches put into 
his mouth; beyond this, indeed, he has nothing to 
do but preserve a stately and reserved demeanour, 
with occasional relaxations of his royal dignity, when 
he mixes with the soldiers and makes love to the 
French Princess. The popular address to his sol- 
diers, which is in the memory of every school-boy, 
was delivered with too hurried and passionate vehe- 
mence, but it suited the impatient action of the 
soldiers, who really looked “like greyhounds in the 
slips, straining upon the start.” The other spirit- 
stirring appeal to his army was very effectively given; 
not so the moralizing reflections on “ ceremony.” 
The incidents of the soldier challenging the king, and 
Fluellen making Pistol eat the leek, enlivened the 
latter part of the play, which was rather tedious in 
the earlier scenes, through the omission of some of 
the comic dialogue. Harley makes Pistol explode 
like a mere pop-gun, and his swagger seems affected, 
not habitual. Meadows does better justice to the fussy 
Fluellen, Bardolph, Nym, and Mrs. Quickly scarcely 
appear, The cast of the dramatis persone shows the 
numerical strength of the company, excepting the 
ladies, who are almost excluded from this drama. 
The general effect of the performance is creditable 
to the talent of the individuals engaged, and the 
drilling of the entire corps has been excellent. The 
duration of the season will be determined by the 
success of this last act of Mr. Macready’s manage- 
ment. To recompense him for the outlay, a long 
career of popularity is necessary ; and the public 
appetite for spectacle will be fairly estimated by its 
success, It is to be played four nights every week 
while the theatre continues open, Sir E, Lytton 
Bulwer’s plays being alternately performed on the 
other two. 








MISCELLANEA 

The Dead Sea.—At a late meeting of the Royal 
Trish Academy, Dr. Apjohn read a paper on the 
Analysis of the Water of the Dead Sea. The speci- 
men which he examined, had been recently brought 
to this country by G. J. Knox, Esq., from Syria, and 
committed to him for analysis, A number of expe- 
riments were detailed, having for their object to 
determine the nature of the saline constituents of the 
water, and illustrate its composition and properties. 
Its specific gravity was set down as 1153, and its 
boiling point as 221°. It held in solution an un- 


usually small amount of air. The following are the 
final results :— 

Chloride of calcium, 2.438 

Chloride of magnesium, 7.370 

Bromide of magnesium, _ 0.201 

Chloride of potassium, 0.852 + = 18.780 

Chloride of sodium, 7.839 

Chloride of manganese, 0.005 

Sulphate of lime, 0.075 

Water, 81.220 

100. 


When the analysis was completed, with the excep- 
tion of the quantitative determination of the bromine, 
Dr. Apjohn became aware that in the discovery in 
the water of the Dead Sea of the potassium, manga- 
nese, and bromine, he had been anticipated by M. 
C. G. Gmelin, who has assigned to it the following 
composition :— 


Specific gravity = 1212. 
Chloride of calcium, 3.2141 
Chloride of magnesium, 11.7734 
Bromide of magnesium, 0.4393 
Chloride of potassium, 1.6738 
Chloride of sodium, 7.0777 }- = 24.5398. 
Chloride of manganese, 0.2117 
Chloride of ammonium, 0.0896 
Chloride of alurhinum, 0.0075 
Sulphate of lime, 0.0527 
Water, 75.4602 





After having seen this sulin Dr. Apjohn again 
looked for alumina and ammonia, but could not 
detect the slightest trace of either. The quantities, 





however, of these principles found by Gmelin were 
so small, that their non-appearance in Dr. Apjohn’s 
analysis. cannot be considered as a material discre- 
pancy. But there are other striking differences, 
The density of the specimen examined by Gmelin, 
and its per-centage of saline matter were consider- 
ably higher than those which belonged to the water 
analyzed by Dr. Apjohn, a circumstance easily ac- 
counted for, by the fact of the latter having been 
collected about half a mile from the embouchure of 
the Jordan, and towards the close of the rainy season. 
But, notwithstanding this, it might have been an- 
ticipated, that the results of both for the different 
salts should be relatively the same: such, however, is 
far from being the case. The ratio of the chloride 
of magnesium to the chloride of calcium is much 
greater, and of the chloride of sodium to the chloride 
of potassium, much smaller with Gmelin than with 
Dr. Apjohn. The quantities also of the bromide of 
magnesium and chloride of manganese, as determined 
by Gmelin, are, as respects Dr. Apjohn’s numbers, 
disproportionately great, and, what is very singular, 
the amount of the chloride of sodium obtained by 
Gmelin is absolutely less than that got by Dr. Ap- 
john, though the total amount of saline matter in the 
water examined by the former, is to that in the spe- 
cimen examined by the latter, very nearly in the 
ratio of 4to 3. It is not easy to explain such dis- 
crepancies, but assuming both analyses as correct, 
we arrive at the conclusion, that the waters of the 
lake in question are subject to a variation of consti- 
tution, affecting not only the relation of the saline 
matter to the water, but the proportions also which 
the different salts bear to each other. 

Salicine—The memoir of M. Pirria on Salicine, 
and the products derived from it, is said, by our con- 
tinental neighbours, to be a remarkable work: the 
principal points of it are, 1st, the conversion of sali- 
cine by contact with acids into sugar and resin ; 2nd, 
the conversion of salicine, by the action of sulphuric 
acid and bichromate of potass, into a volatile oil, 
which is a new circumstance in the mode of pro- 
ducing essential oils; 3rd, the exact isomeria of this oil 
with benzoic acid, under the triple analogy of compo- 
sition, density of vapour, and atomic weight; 4th, 
the demonstration that this oil must be looked upon 
as a hydruret of a ternary base, analogous to ben- 
zoile, the formula of which becomes Cog Hip Oy He ; 
5th, the close study of this hydruret, and that of the 
bodies derived from it, all of which are remarkable 
for their stability, their easy production, their beauti- 
ful crystallization, and the exactness of the pheno- 
mena to which they give rise. 

Cornish High-pressure Expansive Condensing Steam- 
Engine, at Carlisle.—[Abridged from the Carlisle 
Journal.|—On Saturday the 25th May, the engine, 
manufactured in Cornwall by Messrs. Harvey & Co., 
of Hayle, from the specifications and plans of Mr. 
William West, for the Carlisle Canal Company, 
commenced working. The Directors having assem- 
bled, the engine was started. This engine is set up for 
the purpose of supplying the Carlisle canal with water 
from the river Eden. The height the water has to 
be lifted is about 56 feet ; the steam cylinder is 60 
inches diameter; that of the pump 45; length of 
stroke 10 feet. In less than three minutes, the water 
had been lifted to the pump head, whence it was pour- 
ed forth in a continuous and rapid stream, at the 
rate of 6,624 gallons a minute: consequently, work- 
ing at twelve strokes, the quantity delivered in twelve 
hours into the canal is 4,769,280 imperial gallons of 
water, equal to 763,200 cubic feet, and at an expense 
of fuel “under five shillings.” The canal from Carlisle 
to the Solway Frith is in length about twelve miles. 
In the course of a month, when “ Harvey and West’s 
New Patent Valves” shall be substituted for those now 
in use, the work will be done better, and with less fric- 
tion, and the heavy blow and consequent vibration 
common toall pumping engines will be overcome. Mr. 
West’s engine, at the Fowey Consols Mine, in Corn- 
wall, on a trial lifted 125 millions of pounds weight, 
one foot high, with 94tb. of coal, and averaged up- 
wards of 90 millions during 12 consecutive months, 
At the Portsmouth and Farlington Waterworks 
the consumption has been reduced (doing more 
work) full 75 per cent. Mr. Wicksteed, the engineer 
of the East London Water Works, computes their 
saving at 70 per cent.: viz. 1,2971. 16s., instead of 
4,3281, 2s, 
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AN AUTO-BIOGRAPHY. 

“The production of genius, and needs neither herald nor 
apol Its pages overflow with the outpourings of, an enthu- 
siastic and imaginative spirit, which throws its own rich colour- 
ing over pat the dull realities of life.”"—Fra. 

is professes to be an Auto-biography, but if it were 
all the reality of life it could not be more strikingly interesting. 
‘The narrative is admirably told, captivating and highly instruc- 
tive ; Gres and the style rapid, dignified, and elegant.”’-— Met. Conser- 


vative Journal. 
“ His style clothes all he utters in beosty, not the less charm- 
ing for the manner in which events and feelings are all toned 
down: there is a placidity about even his sadness which soothes; 
and the tendency of the book is, we feel, to make us better.”— 


‘eekly Chr 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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Present State of Prussian Education. ee Wyse, Esq. M.P. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
Now reo dedicated to His Grace the Duke Ww Rutland. 
HE BLE SCIENCE.—A FEW GENE- 
ay saan ON FOX HUNTING, for oo use of the 
rising generation of S Sportsmen, more eipecially those of the 
Hertfordshire Hunt Club. By F. P. DELME RADCLIFFE, 
Esq. Master of the Hertfordshire Hounds. In a royal 8vo. vol. 
handsomely bound and gilt ; with highly-finished Hee faithful 
saat plate portraits of c e celebrated HUGO MEYNELL, Esq. 





. LORAINE SMIT . and numerous Coneaiielae exe- 
= ‘Illustrations on ., from Original Drawings by the 
Rev. C. D. RADCLIFFE. 


ice 28s. 
vitsdoioh Ackermann, Eclipse Sporting Gallery, 191, Regent- 





ON CRUELTY TO — 
Just mv ROR 1 vol. royal 12mo. bh boards, price 8 
HE WRONGS of the ‘ANIMAL WORLD; 
including the Practice of Dissecting Live Animals. To 
which is subjoined the Speech of Lord _—w on the same 
subject. By DAVID MUSHET. 3 ~ 
i * A vote, thanking the Author yo the bfication of the above 
quent essay, was passed at the Annual Meeting of the p Socsety 
vention of aaety to Animals, May 1, 1839, Lord Viscoun 
Mahon in the chair. 
Opinions of the Press. 

“We must express our admiration of the sentiments of the 
writer, and of the intellectual power with which he has handled 
a question too often ridiculed not i) pave! received some damage 
from the assault of wit.”’— Mornin, 

“Many poseteve are ofthe highest aed athetic eloquence, 

ct of the whole is to dignify and decorate a theme 

which a commonplace mind could hardly have handled without 

falling into a qeacteal illustration of the art of sinking.”"—Mon- 
ire Merlin 


London : John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


OHN COWIE’S NEW ESTABLISHMENT 

for the DISPLAY of SHEFFIELD PLATED TABLE SER- 
VICES in come.LereE Sets, ll, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 
—Table Dishes and so ‘overs, Venison Dishes ma Covers, Double 
Dishes and Warme Soup Tureens, Salve Wine Vases, 
Epergnes with or without lights, Plateaux, Candelabra, Ve 
table Dishes and Covers, Soufilée Dishes, &c.—J. C. respectfu ly 
informs the Nobility and Gentry that he admits no inferior 
plated articles in his stock, consequently whatever may be pur- 
chased at his Establishment can se strictly relied on. 

-B. A select Stock of ndon Jewelle: 

Nl, Holles-street, Cavendish- oh (opposite Bull’ S Likeery). 


BOX to HOLD MiscELLANEous Music, 
elegantl bound, for 5s. 6d._ENVELOPES from the best 
paper, and well made, at Is. 6d. the Ses oo Cases in great 
variety, plain and illuminated, from 6s. each—Blotting Wo 
from |s.—An extensive Assortment of Albums, in 7 and ele- 
gant bindings—A Travelling Writing Desk, 4 — es, 15s. 6d. ; 
12 inches, 16s. 6d. ; 14 inches, 18s. —Writin rs, plain and 
git, dd., 6d., 8d., Wd., and 1s. thes uire— 1, ‘apers, at 3d., 
be and 6d. the’. quire, at LIM "S Stationery and Music 
¥ farehouse, 143, Strand, opposite Suiadasaieet near Somer- 
set House 


a VELOPES, warranTED THE BEST 
HAT CAN BB MADR, ls. 6d. per hundred, or 15s. per 
1000 ; Envelopes black bordered, for mourning, 5s. per hundred 
—An extensive and elegant assortment of Envelope Cases, filled 
with Envelopes, from 8s. 6d.—Printed Invitation and Return- 
thanks Notes, with gilt edges, ls. 3d. Ly quire—Name-plate ecle- 
gaty engraved, and 100 of superfine cards printed, for 5s. 
riting Papers of every description at wholesale sringe—hupen- 
fine Bath Post, 9s. 6d. per ream, or 6d. 
Note do. 6s. per ream, or 4d. 
of Dressing Cases, from 8s. 











per quire, not Outsides— 
oe i sea elegant assortment 
tted with razor-strop, comb, 


and shaving-brush,) to 50. Sates thelr and Tooth Jrushes, 
Toilet Bottles—Travelli riting Cases, Dispatch Boxes, Wel- 
lington Cases, in ranate am other leather, from 15s. 6d.—Blotting- 


oks, a! 6d.; ditto, with locks, 4s. 6d.—The most choice 
Selection of Bibles and Prayer Books in London. ‘The whole of 

e above articles 20 per cent. under My house in London.—To 
be had atSTOCKEN’S, 53, Quadrant. gent-street, two doors 
from Swan & Edgar's. Observe the Situs and Number. 


EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES. 
HAMBERLAIN, Manufacturer of the EYE- 





PRESERVING SPECTACLES, upon unerring principles, 
respectfully informs the Public that his prices are less than half 
those usua ticians. 


ly gy Wy, other 
Patronized t — A lergy, the Principals of the 
British etd and strongly recommended by most distin- 











guished Members of the Colleges of ted to the and Surgeons. 
A pair of best Convex Pebb! es, fitted to the purchaser’s own 

frame, 58.5 C soncaves, 78. ; Convex Glasses, ls. ; Concaves, 25. 
Kest Brazilian Pebbles, in gold frame..£1 15 0 for Ladies. 
Ditto ditto double joints ........0...2 5 0 sentlemen. 
Ditto ditto standard silver ... +015 0 adies. 
Ditto ditto ditto double joints ......016 6 sentlemen. 
Ditto ditto finest blue steel frame ..015 0 Ladies. 
Ditto ditto ditto double joints ......016 6 Gentlemen. 
Ditto ditto tortoiseshell frame ......010 0 Ladies. 
Ditto ditto best black buffalo horn.. 0 7 : Ladies. 
Ditto ditto strong steel frame --....0 6 Mechanics. 











t 
The above are all glazed with the clearest Brazilian pebbles, 
composed of pure crystal, which is acknowledged by Oculists to 
be the most Leys! and perfect substance that can be — for 
Spectacles.—Best Glasses, in steel frames, from Is. 6d. to 2s 
Ditto ditto, best horn ditto, 2s. Gd. 

Letters are requested to be post-paid. Orders attended to 
Within ten miles of London; a month’s trial allowed, within 
which time customers may exchange their purchases without 
extra charge.—Country and Foreign correspondents may be 
suited either by sending the glass last used, or part of it, or by 


stating at what distance t id t if; 
the lengthof time they wy used spectacl ho aga 7p, epecitying 
37, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, in a direct line with Holborn, 





RENCH GLASS SHADES.—RepwctTIOon oF 
Rusces. at CLAUDET & HOUGHTON’S Wholesale and 
Retail Warehouse, 89, Hiah HoLporn 
The improvements and iy effected since the introduc- 
tion of oe grate « Glass "Shades in England, have en- 
abled C. & H. to offer Ga at a reduction of price averaging 
more than 15 per cent. Sh and Pri- 
useums, rooms, Laboratori: rooms, a 
vate Residences, may now, at a very aotms, Se ae cost, be supplied 


GTRONG Wirpow GLASS, for Conservatories, 
first-rate Buildings. Crown and Sheet Window 
Glass Warehouse, sch Hoiborn, London —CLAUDET. & 
Lg ae} the att ion rhs Nobles Gentle- 
n, and the Pu fo aires SHEET LASS, which, 
although but little higher in peice bmy a and » =. , possesses 
more than double its strength, and is perfectly flat and of su- 
perior colour and quality. The inferior Ce ay suitable for 





with this article, so necessary fort the preservation of 
and delicate objects. 


The following examples wit “Suffice to give an idea of the new 
prices: Hei gth. Breadth, 
An Oval Shade....24 inch. 18 inch. 9 inch....£2 6 0 
20022 7 — oe 115 0 
= ooeedd — b— Thm over 1 1 0 
do. eoeelS — 12 — 6h— weer 010 0 
do. cooeld — 9 — 5 — woee 0 510 
do. eee — 6 — 4 — wer 0 37 
Height, i 
A Round «+«s.-..28 12 
do. ooee24 
do. onee20 
do. ooeel8 
do. weeeld 
do. oes |) 








HE AIR and VAPOUR LIGHT.—Parties 

desirous of taking a direct interest in the introduction of 

this, the most economical system of Light hitherto discovered, in any 

part of the world out of England, are requested to saely ¢ at the 

Xolonial and European “ Air and Vapour” Light Offices, No. 26, 
Lombard-street, London. 


conserva’ an as-. may be used in long lengths (so desirable for, 
neficial to vegetation), without the liability of 
being broken b b hai, . strong wi winds, wn window glass of 


the best manufacture ed glass, which answers the purpose 
ofa blind, and admits more light than any other. 


HE CHINA TEA COMPANY offer the ~— 
possible qrerentes for the excellence of their Teas, b 
supplying only the TWO BEST SORTS ; these they sotall os 
prices with which no other Ce eg ventures to jp 
viz.—Best Black Tea imported, 4s. 10d. per lb.; ditto Hyson 
itto, 6s. Families tating se eat or half chest gain an allowance 
Th. ‘or 11b. over weight — 106, Newgate-street, corner of 
Christ's Hospital ; West nd Branch, 315, Oxford-street (south 





side), a BN oors west of Regent-street. 
AGENCY.—One Agent only will be appointed 
in every provincial town. e Teas will be packed in lead and 


sealed, in pounds, halves, and quarters. The em wt toh may, 
without expense, be easily added to any light Gosiness, and re- 
quires no previous knowledge of the trade. Direct, post paid, to 
106, Newgate-street. None but the most respectable parties need 
apply. 


SOLAR ATION Rasa, it having been 


s that govern) unprincipled traders have 








AUTION.—S. MORDAN S oo solicit atten- 
tion to she fo followin Caution. ty: hasing their 
PATENT EVER-POINTE _—, a ieee s for the same, 
observe that ve names of 8. Morpan & Co., Makers and Pa- 
tentees, are on the body ofthe sate, as there are inferior imita- 
tions before the public, which are merely made “to sell.” A 
careful observance of this notice will ensure a solid Gold or 
Silver Pencil-case that may be relied on, and prevent much 
Geagpcintment and vexatious interruption when in use. 
. MORDAN & Co. 22 a, City-road, London 


APER: S PATENT WATERPROOF 
Messrs. RAPER & Co. beg to call the attention of the 


trade and the public to their Patent Waterproof process as a7 
cable to all sorts of fabrics, from recent 





been styling Sete hed OPTICIANS ; And whereas, they have 
by divers means been vending | = the public a s' are iat 





can with great confidence recommend it at this season of the 
year, as being particularly suitable to the waterproofing of 
cashmeres, camlets, merinos, and every description of summer 
clothing. Messrs. R. & Co. have muc i cist in oxpreenes 
their thanks to J wholesale and sonal cloth houses, and the 
blic, for the gre: ti to receive. 
0.8, Brldge-stroet, Blackfriars. 


ARPET, ey ET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOU SE, , and 29, HIGH HOLBORN. 
Families about to bien are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms, which are replete with ons of a superior descrip- 
tion, at excee an w drices following are especially de- 
serving notice :—BRUSSELS CARPETS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of new pettesns in the poctveve , combining 
durability of fabric and ‘novelty in des caign ith econo pay in 
price.—CABINET FURNI TURE, BRIT SH ‘and PARISIAN. 
This department, from its extensive stock and superior arrange- 
ment, affords facilities for expeditious selection not equalled by 
any Rewse in oea— EDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure every article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTER The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion having been paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
exquisite designs 
LYON, HOTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 2%, High Holborn. 


ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTH-BRUSH, made on the most 
scientific principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
Faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and_will clean in the most effectual and 
—— — manner. Metcalfe’s Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth.—An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and sasapelle of injuring the finest nap.—A 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect.—The much-approved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty.—Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles, that do not soften in wash- 
ing or = like common hair. new and large importation of 
ey Sponge; and Combs of all descriptions.—At Met- 
calfe’ hy Ne 130, Oxford-street, nearly opposite Hanover-square. 


ORTICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS.— 
As Summer approaches, the vast propagation and in- 
crease of Insects on valuable Plants and choice Fruit Trees de- 
mand the most prompt and efficient means of preventing their 
destructive depredations ; and for this purpose, after an expe- 

rience of 31 years’ practice in the science of Horticul ture, 
R most respectfully to call the attention of Ladies, 
Nob! _— Goatiomen, Gardeners, —— men, and every 














perso! nee curation of trees Tye to his late 
impro’ T HYDRAULIC MACHI YRINGES, 
and PUMIGATING BEL LOWS. as the best, cheapest, and most 


durable instruments hitherto introduced. ‘The action of the 
Machines are so light, that they may be ‘used even by a Lady, 
and by the moet easy process Water may be thrown upon plants 
in the form of Dew, ora gentle shower; and, when meoceenry, 
increased to a werful current, equal to that of a Garden- 
engine. Manufactured and sold by the Patentee, Regent- 
circus, Piceadilly. of the Machines a 10s. an wi 108. ; 
the nem * MW. ig and the Fomigator ll. 

liberal discount allowed to ‘the Trade. 


The mari s "Mecha solely by W. PINE, Superintendent 
of Dr. hanical Repository, 369, Strand, 3 doors 
from Exeter H: 


all 
THE HORTICULTURAL PUMP isan elegant 
littleimplement, by which a lady or gentomen may enj joy 
the amusement of watering flowers and plants in the most usefu 
= agreeable manner. It is almost as easily carried as a para 
sol, and discharges the fluid (from a watering-pot or any other 
source) in a dense stream, in a fine dew-like Spray, or in an in- 
termediate shower.—THE SON NIFERON: This new and curious 
instrument is a never-failing resource in the most inveterate 
degrees of deafness. It renders distant voices audible, as the 
telescope makes far objects visible ; and is es 4 
at church, and in all spacious rooms and pl omm: 
cases of deafness, Dr. Scott's ACOUSTIC C NETS restore the 
deaf to a parti tion in general conversation, almost wi 
either speakers or hearer being conscious of any artificial agency! 
They are the smallest hearing instruments hitherto discovered, 
sawat ting of being worn under hats and bonnets.—The APERI- 
= IV OUNTAIN supersedes the injurious habit of taking 
+ hte doy by the entle cpeuetion ofa little plain water. 








ta aving meee filled from the toilet-jug, it may be conveyed, un- 

agen. in tl he pocket, or. in a lady’s me to an a . iste 

place; and w 
out the slightest trouble or Eeccrenichon. ; 





under the style and title of W Lap S IMPROVE 
ENS: Now, know all men by these Presents, That the usual 
allowance is made to those who wish to deal in theGenuine article, 
—which bears the name “ WEST. VENTOR,” stamped upon 
aon — can only be procured at the maker, 83, neetetrest 
thro any of the London Booksellers.—FOR DY 
MONEY. And be it further oheerved, that no letters = —_ 
munications will be receive \ unless ret paid. 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 

* ‘ou pL Spectac Ag: ~— 5 w. est’s Treatise on 
the Human Eye (pi rice 6d.), containing practical rules that en- 
able all to judge riven to begin and what spectacles are best 
— to preserve the eyes to extreme old age. May 

d of any Bookseller in the kingdom 

THE MARCH OF MIND. 
I TELL you what! The most Instructive and 
Entertaining NEW-Y BAR or Ripr H-DAY Presents for 

younc Pgopve, are WEST'S EGYPTIAN PYRAMIDS, con- 
faving Ts Tweive V 1Ews of ROME, ATHENS, BALBEC, PAL- 

a &e. ce from my . ee. each. Catalogues a 
upwards of 200 Views adapted above (gratis). 

WEST'S IMPROVED “STANHOPE LENS, 
mounted in Gold, Silver, or Metal. Price from 5s. 6d. to 205. 
The prettiest trinket, ane nw the most unique Microscope 
ever invented. Pow re 

WEST'S NEWLY - “IN VENTED COM. 
POUND SEED GLASS. Price 9s. 6d. 12s. A convenient 
Microscope for Ly od Seeds, Minerals. Shells, Beetles, &c. 
&c, Power, 2,048 tim 

To prevent fraud, oheseve the name is stamped on the above 
instruments, and full printed Descriptions sent from the Maker, 
83, Fleet-street, ndon; or through any Bookseller in the 
United Kingdom. Spectacles on the most improved principles. 

WEST'S TREATISE on the EYE, price 6d. 

N.B. Every Article in the Optical Line, of the best workman- 
ship, as low in price as any house in the trade. 
ENTAL HAPPINESS and POWERS of 





REASON RESTORED by a SIMPLE PROCESS.—Medi- 
eal science has been long charged with impotence in two or 
three of the greatest afflictions of the human race. Of these the 
greatest is Insanity, to remove which, professional men of all 
countries have directed o lenge portion of their time, but their 
efforts have been abortive ensible of the doubt, ‘therefore, 
fat exists as to the possibilit of curing Insanity or Nervous 

cmpiaings Ds, WILLIS MOSELEY has not agitated the public 
yo tails,as he might have done, of 2,500 cures in five 
years. but has invited — inquiry. And such has been the 
confidence created, that three E yuicians, six Surgeons, and a 
London Hospital Professor have Eeees themselves, their bro- 
thers, sisters, or patients, under his treatment, and each has 
been cured. This being the first and only discovery ever made 
for the cure of nervous complaints and insanity, the afflicted 
ought not to be denied its benefits. Apply to, or address, post 
paid. Dr. Willis Moseley & Co. 9, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 

rom eleven to three. 


UTLER’S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ 
POWDER.—All the solid ingredients of the Seidlitz 
Spring, which are usually offered to the public in two separate 
portions, are here, bya Process which prevents any qpontancous 
action upon each other, c din one er,— 
the effervescing solution of which in water is very nearly pein 
Being inclosed in a bottle, it will, when kept coameely’ corked, 
remain uninjured by humidity iy the ee sea voyage or 
land journey. The solution, ing wee ateable,is 
made in much less time, and with infinite y Tess. trouble, than 
th the two powders prepared in the usual way. 
. bottles, by Re pre anor, T. Butler, Chemist, 4, 
Cheapside, ‘Lond ion, and 20, Waterloo-; lace, opposite the Post 
Office, Edinburgh, and (authenticated y his name and address 
in the attached abel, p) song Doeueened of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford- 
street, or, by order, through any a Druggist or Medical 
Establishment in the United Kingdom 


and A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUM- 
e BIA.—This very elegant pre peetion was first produced 
in Philadelphia, where its unpara success secured it a 
patronage of the highest respectability, and when it was brought 
to this country in 1823, it soon received that stamp of public ap- 
probation which gave it a still higher degree of celebrity. Nu- 
merous quetapentee iP the hands of the proprietors prove that it 
has the singu valuable properties of strengthening weak 
hair, and preventing its falling off; of communicating fresh life 
decaying Toots ; of arresting + -—~ 
d causing halt to grow where it had wholly 

pea any a gentleman whose head was rapidly Losing? ts 
natural ornament, has by the use of this Balm recovered his 
locks, and found them curling in more than their wonted luxuri- 
ance ; and many an elegant woman who was dismayed at the 
diminution of her most valuable decoration, bas, by applying 

this active restorative, imparted a saluta: ary vigour to her tresse: 

which have again wa and wantoned in exuberance an 
beauty. Oldridge’s Balm causes Whiskers and Eyebrows to 
grow, prevents the baa from turning grey, and completely frees 
it from seurf. Sold by the Proprietors, 1, Wellington-street, 
Strand. Price 3s. é6d., 6s., and Ils. per Bottle. No other prices 
are genuine. Some complaints have ponmned the Proprietors of 
a spurious Balm on been vend ‘hey again caution the 


blic to be on inst the base mpostors, by espe- 
tially ‘Balm of Columbia, 1, Wellington 

















cially asking for Ok 
street, Strand, 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, June 14, 1839, 


MR.. COLBURN HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 
Lew THorks: 


NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGES 


Of H.M.S. ADVENTURE and BEAGLE: 
Detailing the various Incidents which occurred during their Examination of the Southern Shores of South America, and during the Beagle'’s Circumnavigation of the Globe, 
By CAPTAINS KING and FITZROY, R.N., and CHARLES DARWIN, Esq., Naturalist of the Beagle. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Charts, and upwards of 60 Illustrations by LANDSEER, and other Eminent Artists, bound. 


Il 


CRANMER: A NOVEL. 


By a MemBeEr of the RoxsurGueE Cus. 
3 vols. post 8yo. 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE ‘DIARY OF THE TIMES OF 
GEORGE IV.’ 


Being Vols. IIL. and IV., comprising numerous curious and interesting Letters of Queen Caroline, the Princess Charlotte, and other distinguished Persons. 





#@ To ensure the completion of their Sets, the purchasers of Vols. I. and LI. of this Work should give immediate orders to their respective Booksellers for these luding volumes. 
IV. 
’ 
BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
For 1839. 


New Edition, with important Additions, containing all the New Creations, and much other new matter, the result of great research, and of Communications with the various 
Noble Families; beautifully printed on a new plan, in one large volume, with an emblazoned title-page, and upwards of 1500 Engravings of Arms, &c., price 38s. bound, forming 
the most complete, the most couvenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public. 


Vv 


THE LIFE OF FIELD MARSHAL HIS GRACE 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


Embracing his Mitirary, Crvit, and Potrricat Career to the Present Time. 
Edited by SIR JAMES E, ALEXANDER, K.L.S. &c. 42nd Royal Highlanders. 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. Gen. Lord Hill, G.C.B. &c. ee 


To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, beautifully embellished with Portraits, Battle Scenes, &c. by LANpsger, HeaTH, WARREN, LANDELLS, &c. 
Part Il., with Three Illustrations, viz., Portrait of Napoleon, Portrait of the Marquess Wellesley, and a fine Map of Spain and Portugal, is now ready. 


“Sir James Alexander's Life of Wellington has the treble advantage of being the cheapest—of inserting a large portion of the original correspond and of densing within 
popular limits the dry military details.”—Glove. 











vi. Vit. x. 
FAIR ROSAMOND ; ALARCOS. . T E BANISH ED. 
Or, THE DAYS OF KING HENRY II. By the Author of ‘Vivian Grey.’ 8vo. adited by JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
By T. MILLER, Author of ‘Royston Gower,’ &c. 3 vols. - Author of ‘Hajji Baba,’ &c. 3 vols. 
vit. MEMOIRS OF xl. 
THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON’S SARAH DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUG® CAPTAIN SPENCER'S 
‘IDLER IN ITALY, And of the COURT and TIMES of QUEEN ANNE. TRAVELS IN CIRCASSIA. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. small 8vo. 24s. bound, By Mrs. A. T. THOMSON, Third and Cheaper Edition, 
with Portrait. Author of ‘ The Life of Henry VIL’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. In 2 vols. with Illustrations, 28s. bound. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE JUST READY: 


I. - " Iv. . 
MY ADVENTURES DURING THE LATE WAR. DES IDEES NAPOLEONIENNES. 
Comprising a Narrative of greed Celie, Sinage from French Prisons, &c. Par LE PRINCE NAPOLEON LOUIS BONAPARTE. 8vo. 
By CAPTAIN D. H. O'BRIEN, R.N. 2 vole, 8vo. with Illustrations. ve 
11. € T E M P T A = I O N 3 
THE LION, A TALE OF THE COTERIES. Or, A WIFE'S PERILS. 
3 vols. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE| THE COURTIER OF THE DAYS OF 
RIGHT HON. HENRY GRATTAN. CHARLES IL. 
By his SON. 2 vols. 8vo. By MRS. GORE. 3 vols. 








~ London: James Homes, 4, Took's Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Jonn Francs; and sold byall 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.Agestes for Scorna on Messrs, Bell ‘2 Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and D, Campbell, © jasgow ;—for IRELAND, J. Curing, Dublin. 
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